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SPACE PUPPET 

by JOHN RACKHAM 

CHAPTER I 

A SMALL red light glowed on the top of the intercom. Com¬ 
modore Gale reached out and flipped a lever. 

“If that’s Lieutenant Fairless,” he snarled “Have him shot 
and send me the body.” 

A prim, precise female voice from the speaker said: 

“There’s a visitor to see you, sir. Says he’s a friend of yours.” 
“Don’t you believe it,” Gale snapped, “I don’t have any friends, 
not any more. Who is it?” 

“He says his name is Norden, Doctor Norden,” the voice said, 
with just the hint of a tremor, and behind it Gale could hear the 
faint boom of a huge laugh. 

“Miss Stringer,” Gale was suddenly calm, almost pleading. 
“You wouldn’t play jokes on me, now would you? If you really 
do have Steve Norden out there send him in. There’s nobody I’d 
rather see.” 

The man who came carefully into the Commodore’s office, 
closing the door gently behind him, was broad and stocky and 
grey ; a great grey iceberg of a man, personifying the calm, cold 
dignity of his native Sweden. Just now, however, his ice-blue eyes 
twinkled as he crossed the room with outstretched hand to greet 
Gale. 

“Bad tempered as ever, eh. Windy? Though I can’t say I blame 
you with that on your doorstep,” and he nodded to the window 
at Gale’s back. The Commodore grinned, all wrath forgotten, as 
he gripped the hand offered to him. 

“Don’t remind me about it, Steve, just let me feel good a few 
minutes. Five years, and you don’t look a day older. Don’t act 
any older, either. Why didn’t you let me know you were coming, 
instead of sneaking up on me like this. Maybe I could have fixed 
up some time off. Or have you come back for good? We can 
surely use you?” 

“I’m afraid not.” Norden shook his head. “I’ve come to ask a 
favour, as a matter of fact. A rather special favour.” 

Gale looked at him curiously. “It must be special, if you say 
so, and I hope I can help. I certainly will if I can. Right this 
minute, though, I’m expecting a bit of unpleasant business. 
Excuse me a minute.” He reached for the intercom again. 

“Miss Stringer. Cancel that last order about Lieutenant Fair¬ 
less. Have him shown in as soon as he gets here.” 

“That?” Norden nodded again to the window. 

“That.” 

Gale swung his chair round, and together they looked out over 
the square mile of landing pits. The whole area hummed with 


activity. Ships of all types and sizes stood on end being loaded 
and unloaded, serviced and checked. As they watched, a huge 
passenger transport grew a scarlet blossom of flame around her 
base and stood off into the afternoon sunshine with a howling 
roar which shook the building gently, under their feet. 

“That’s the Lunar Hospital transport,” Gale said, absently, 
“We’re running two a week now. Takes a good man to put it up 
as gently as that, but those lung cases can’t stand the G’s, so it 
has to be done that way.” 

“They change over at the Satellite?” 

“Only to refuel. We’ve given up transferring stretcher cases in 
space. Too many accidents. These new ships go all the way.” 

They lapsed into silence,, their eyes coming back to the ship in 
their immediate foreground. It stood awkwardly on its shock- 
absorbers, two of which were buckled and sunk into the concrete, 
and leaned at an angle of thirty degrees from the vertical. It 
looked almost ashamed of itself, against the background of slick 
efficiency. 

“That’s the mail ferry, isn’t it?” Norden queried. 

“It was,” Gale amended. 

“One of the new boys have a crack up?” 

“New boy Hell!” Gale exploded. “The man who did that is 
one of the best pilots I’ve ever had. A five-bar man. Lieutenant 
Fairless, blast him. I wonder what the story will be this time?” 

Norden stared at his friend shrewdly. 

“This smells like a problem, Windy,” he said, softly. “There’s 
something odd here. Five-bar men aren’t usually Lieutenants, 
and they don’t fly the mail ferry, unless things have changed a lot. 
What’s it all about. Who is this Fairless?” 

“You’ll see Frank Fairless for yourself any minute now.” 

“Frank Fairless! Is that really his name? It sounds too good 
to be true!” 

“You can say that again. That’s the whole trouble with him.” 
Gale swung round in his chair, faced his desk again. “I put 
Fairless on the ferry run because I thought he’d be safe there. A 
child could fly that run. We put green pilots on it to get them 
used to their instruments and the physical effects of free-fall and 
decelleration. They don’t have a thing to do, you know that. 
The automatics take care of everything. I put Fairless on it, and 
you see what happens!” 

“You sound as if he’s always doing this kind of thing. If so, 
why not give him his discharge?” 

“Frank Fairless has been in Space Service five years now. In 
that time he’s had eighteen crack-ups. Each one has been an 
accident. It’s never his fault. In most of the cases, had it not 
been for the fact that he’s superlatively fast, and a born pilot, the 
consequences would have been disastrous. As it is they have been 
—just crashes. No lives lost. Just accidents. The man’s a Jonah!” 

“Accident prone.” 
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“Ob, I know the jargon, but it doesn’t help any.” 

“This is very interesting, Windy. I’d like to see this character. 
I’ve a theory about accident prones.” 

“Theory! I never knew the time when you didn’t have a theory 
about something. Anyway, you got your wish. This is him now.” 

The little red light glowed once more. Doctor Norden moved 
to a chair off to one side where he could observe without being in 
the way. His grey-blue eyes were like chips of ice now, ready to 
study and dissect with scientific precision. That professional calm 
was shaken as Lieutenant Fairless came to attention before the 
Commodore’s desk. Norden almost forgot himself so far as to 
gasp as he took in the magnificent figure and bearing of the young 
pilot. His own casual words came back to his mind. ‘Too good 
to be true’. Lieutenant Fairless was all that and more. He stood 
six foot three, broad of shoulder, his black-and-gold tunic hugging 
his deep chest without a wrinkle. Norden took in the five gold 
bars on the shoulder, each one representing a year in Space Service, 
the well-shaped head with its mop of close-cropped copper curls, 
the handsome, almost beautiful face, with its broad, high brow, 
deep azure eyes and firm chin. Just now the expression was one 
of resigned patience, as if the young man knew what was coming, 
which he probably did. 

“Well, Lieutenant.” Gale was tremendously patient and kind, 
as one who addresses a child. “This puts your score up to nineteen. 
I know you’ve got a good alibi, you always do, but let me get my 
bit in first. I have had the radar report from control here. I have 
been to some trouble to study it.” His voice had been getting 
more and more ragged with each word, and his pause was to regain 
calm. “I have only two questions to ask,” he resumed, almost 

whispering. “Why did. you attempt a manual landing - ?” He 

paused again, and his voice shook as he added, “And how the 
Hell did you manage to make such a shocking mess of it?” 

Fairless coughed apologetically. 

“Well, Sir - ” he began, and faltered. 

“Go on,” the Commodore ordered, gratingly, “tell me why you 
thought seven seconds was time enough to cut in your jets?” 

“Excuse me, sir, but I didn’t think anything of the kind,” Fair- 
less contradicted. “I didn’t have any choice in the matter. I was 
making a routine approach, on full automatic. It was the proxies, 
sir. They failed, didn’t cut in —are you all right, sir!” 

His last words were in an alarmed tone, for Commodore Gale 
had gone as white as a ghost, his sharp features twisted with a 
spasm of pain, or fear, or both. The little figure in the chair 
hunched, and then relaxed, the shudder gone as quickly as it had 
come. He smiled shakily at the worried look on the youngster’s 
face. 

“O.K. Lieutenant, relax—I’m all right, just a bad memory, that’s 
all. So, the proximity automatics failed to cut in, you say? So 
you had to clear the panel, reset it, and then come in on manual. 
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How long do you reckon it took you to do that?” 

“About five seconds, I suppose, sir. I couldn’t do it any quicker 
than that.” The Lieutenant sounded apologetic again. Gale 
stared at him in open amazement and admiration. He tapped the 
report on his desk fOp. 

“Fairless,” he said, slowly, and with great seriousness, “You're 
an amazing young man. This report tells me a lot that you haven’t 
apparently realised. Those automatics are set to fire at ten miles. 
At that moment your speed was just under a mile a second. If 
you had taken five seconds, or even four, you wouldn’t be here 
now to apologise about it. You must have cleared the whole panel, 
reset, and begun firing in something like three seconds. Just a 
point on the side. Did you notice the G’s while you were blasting 
down?” 

“Certainly, sir. Maximum was nine and a bit.” 

Gale sighed, violently, resignedly. “It’s always the same, isn’t 
it. Lieutenant? An accident. You had nothing to do with it. 
Had it been anyone else but you that ferry would be at the bottom 
of a deep hole now, a total wreck, and we’d have had a funeral on 
our hands. As it is you’ve managed to fuse the concrete, and fold 
up a couple of shock absorbers, to say nothing of springing every 
damn joint in the hull, but no real damage done, and nobody hurt. 
But, and this is the sore point with me. Fairless—if it had been 
anyone else but you, none of this would have happened anyway. 
I don’t know why it is that all the misfortune in line for Space 
Service should happen to you all the time. I’m not blaming you. 
I’m not blaming anybody. But it can’t go on, I’ve got other 
worries, real ones. I’ve no time to spare to go chasing hoodoos, or 
goblins, or whatever. I guess I’ll have to take your jets, that’s all.” 

The herculean “gure seemed to wilt and sag as the young man, 
stony faced, reacned a slow hand to the gold flame-bursts on his 
lapel. The Commodore stared grimly at the moving hand, unable 
to meet the misery in that numb stare. He hated his job, his 
problem, his choice, his decision and himself with equal bitterness, 
and the knowledge that he had done only the right thing in the 
circumstances did not help to make him feel any better. 

“Wait!” The crisp command came from Doctor Norden, who 
had been a silent, and almost forgotten observer to the little drama. 
As the two men swung round in surprise the Doctor went on. 

“Just a minute, before you do anything rash. I think I may be 
able to suggest a way out. That is, if the young man is willing." 

Fairless looked back at his superior, blankly. The Commodore 
shifted in his seat, and said, irritably. 

“Keep out of this, Steve. I’m in no mood for your wacky 
theories just now.” 

Norden chuckled. “Wacky theories put you where you are 
to-day. Windy, and you know it. But this is something else again. 
I want this young man. Can you have him seconded to me, or 
something like that?” 


“You want him? What in Hell for?’’ 

“That’s my business. What do you care, so long as it’s honest ?” 

Gale rubbed a nervous hand over his thinning hair, and groaned. 
“You don’t change, do you. Always playing the mystery man, the 
secret plan, the dramatic discovery. Steve, I keep telling you, 
scientists don’t act like that, only in the movies.” 

“And I keep telling you,” Norden retorted, happily, “that I got 
my reputation by not telling anybody what I was trying to do till 
it was done. That way, nobody gets to laugh at me if I make a 
boner. That’s how I’m a great scientist.” His stocky frame shook 
with quiet laughter. “Anyway,” he added, “You didn’t answer 
my question. Do I get the Lieutenant, or don’t I?” 

“Well, if you’re serious. It’s quite irregular, but we do have 
special duty assignments. I suppose that would cover it.” Gale 
looked thoughtfully at his friend. “In the circumstances, however” 
he added, “I don’t think this is a matter for orders from me, but 
for the Lieutenant to choose for himself. In fact, having practically 
thrown him out of the service, I don’t see what else I can do.” 

Fairless looked at Norden thoughtfully. “I'm afraid,” he said, 
coldly, “that I cannot make any decision of the kind you seem to 
imply Until I know more about you.” He turned to Gale enquir¬ 
ingly. The Commodore smothered a grin of wry amusement. 
“Can’t say that I blame you, at that, Lieutenant. You see, Steve,” 
he turned to Norden, “where this crazy behaviour gets you? The 
boy doesn’t trtist you!” The stocky scientist shrugged, good- 
humouredly. “That’s me, take it or leave it.” Gale looked up at 
the waiting youth, all serious now. 

“Lieutenant, allow me to introduce you to the man who was, 
more than anyone else, responsible for making space-travel a 
practical possibility in your lifetime rather than your grandson’s; 
Doctor Sven Norden, inventor of the Norden-Pile, among other 
things, with a row of degrees as long as your arm, and an unholy 
knack of being a bit better than most people at most things, 
including practical joking and playing the fool. I don’t know what 
he’s up to. No-one ever does, but you can bet your life, unless 
he’s changed in the last five years, that it’s something wildly 
fantastic, but that it will probably work out just the same-” 

He could have gone on a lot longer but he could see that his 
fine points of irony would have been wasted, as the young Lieut¬ 
enant was now stiff to attention and regarding Norden with some¬ 
thing approaching reverence. 

“I’m most frightfully sorry, sir,” he was apologising. “I feel I 
should have recognised you from the descriptions I’ve heard from 
the older pilots. I should be most happy to be associated with 
you.” 

“And you don’t know what it’s all about?” 

“You have something of a reputation here, sir. I might almost 
say a legendary one. I’m quite prepared to accept that as an 
assurance.” 


The words were so plainly and simply sincere that the jovial 
Norden was al lost embarrassed. To cover his confusion he 
fumbled in his pocket, fishing out a little gadget in gleaming 
chrome. Suddenly, with no warning, he pitched it to Fairless. 
The young man c ught it neatly, with one smooth, effortless 
movement, and looked at it curiously. 

“It’s only a common cigarette lighter,” Norden grunted. “I 
just wanted to see you catch it. You’re fast, right enough.” He 
held out his hand for its return, lit a cigarette, and stared at 
Fairless in thoughtful silence a moment. 

“I’ve been trying to figure you out, Lieutenant,” he announced 
“and I’ve come to one or two conclusions. D’you mind if I try 
them out for size; see if they fit?” 

“I had assumed you would want to ask some questions about 
me.” 

“I do, but not the ones you think. First off, you’re a Britisher, 
aren’t you?” 

“1 am; a Londoner, actually. Does it matter?” 

“Not at all. It just confirms a guess, and not a very clever 
one. Second, you’re financially independent, well off? Thirdly, 
you were always good at everything you touched at school; 
study, sports, social relations? In fact, life has been pretty easy 
for you?” 

Fairless turned to frown at Gale, who shrugged and shook 
his head. He turned back to his questioner coldly. 

“I can only think you are having a joke at my expense, sir, 
and one in very poor taste, if I may so so.” 

“No joke at all. Lieutenant. You think maybe I’ve been 
looking up your records, or something? Well, that tells me 
I’m not very far out, because I have been guessing all along.” 

Both Fairless and Gale were looking baffled by now, much to 
the amusement of Doctor Norden. When his chuckles had 
subsided he said: 

“I can see I shall have to explain, or you’ll be accusing me of 
witchcraft, or magic, or maybe mind-reading. It’s none of 
these tilings. I’ve been taking a leaf or two from my niece’s 
book. You remember Kate, Windy? Well, she’s been doing 
all right, a clever girl. She’s a bio-chemist, biologist and psycho¬ 
logist now, working with me on my new project. Now, I’m always 
ready to learn from anyone else, and I’ve been learning from 
Kate. Accident prones are people who have some reason for 
attracting disaster to themselves, often subconsciously and not 
with any desire on their part. The reason isn’t always easy to 
find, but it is sure to be conflict of some kind, and usually the 
conflict of the inner frustration of the person concerned. Accident 
prones are usually people who are doing something they don’t 
want to do, something they don’t like doing, or something which 
is not satisfactory to them. In your case, I looked for that, and 
I found it.” 
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“But I like Space Service. I wouldn't be anywhere else!” 

“I wouldn’t deny it for a moment, son, but let me put a sugges¬ 
tion to you. If I was to suggest to you that you should be an 
object of envy because fortune had showered so many blessings 
on you, you would disagree—right?” 

“I would, most certainly,” Fairless was emphatic. 

“What?” Gale sounded amazed. 

“See what I mean?” Norden chuckled again. “These things 
have to be looked for. Fairless here is sulfering the worst possible 
sort of frustration any intelligent man can have. Something 
you could never know. Windy. You’ve made pretty much a 
success of your life, my old friend, but no-one could say you had 
it easy, could they?” 

“That they couldn’t!” 

“And that knowledge gives you a certain sense of achievement, 
a feeling that you have succeeded despite difficulties. How do 
you think it would be if you had never known that feeling, if 
everything had come easy to you? Take a good look at Fairless, 
here. He has everything and more than everything any man 
could wish for, except that feeling of having done something 
worth bragging about, something so difficult that it was an 
accomplishment to have done it. I think I would be right in 
assuming that that was one of your reasons for wanting to join 
the Space Service in the first place, Lieutenant?” 

Fairless could only nod. Norden gave his deep chuckle again. 

“If Windy has no objection, I’d like to tell you the reason why 
he nearly passed out when you mentioned the failure of the 
proximity automatics. You see, those automatics were invented 
by myself, and the first experimental installation was tested, in 
action, by Windy. That’s nearly fifteen years ago, now, and we 
were both much younger. The fact that they have never failed 
since, and that, because of them, the job of sitting a rocket down 
on its tail is so simple that a novice pilot can do it, is entirely 
due to the trials and experiments we made. The experiments 
which cost Windy the use of his legs. That's why you never 
see him out of that chair. Now, in his case, he was waiting for 
the autos to fail, all set to switch to hand-control. He only just 
made it in time to save his life. You just did the same thing in 
about one third the time, even though you were not expecting 
such an emergency. Now, what would you say if I told you 
that I have a job for you which will be extremely difficult, danger¬ 
ous, exciting and interesting, and which, literally, no one else 
but you could do?” 

Fairless hesitated, and looked to Commodore Gale for guid¬ 
ance. Gale met his gaze squarely. 

“Fairless,” he said, slowly, “I can’t make up your mind for 
you. I’d hate to have to come to a decision about you, in any 
case. Maybe all that Steve has said about you is true and that 
you’re in need of something really difficult to do. It could be, 
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I wouldn’t know about that. Nor have I any idea what daffy 
scheme he’s working on. But, a few things I can guarantee. 
Steve is a good guy to work for, or with. Whatever the scheme 
is, it won’t be dull, that’s for certain. And one thing more. 
You won’t be asked to do anything that he wouldn’t do himself. 
Like he said, I did the first trials on those proxies, and smashed 
up three ships before we got them right, but what he didn’t tell 
you was that he was on the first two trips, right there with me. 
He would have been on the third, but they wouldn’t let him out 
of hospital for it.” 

The young Lieutenant frowned slightly as he turned back to 
the burly, grey-haired Norden. “I’m very much tempted, sir,” 
he said, “but I wish you would explain a little more about what 
sort of job it is, or why you think I’m the only one who could 
do it. I’m not a superman, despite what you say.” 

At this, Norden rolled in his chair, until both men thought it 
did well to stand the strain. At last he wiped his streaming eyes. 

“Lieutenant,” he gasped, “you don’t know what you just 
said, but you will. As for me thinking that you’re the man I 
want, just listen to this.” He fumbled in a pocket and drew 
out a slip of paper. “I have here a list of the qualities which I 
I would want in the man I was intending to borrow from Windy, 
here. I don’t mind telling you that I never dreamed that I would 
get them, but I was prepared to forgo some of them, if necessary.” 
He read from the list. “Mentally superior, prepared to take a 
chance when necessary; physically above average, preferably 
big, but well propbrtioned; if possible, handsome.” He put 
the paper down on Gale’s desk. “There you are, Lieutenant, 
and, by the way, if we are going to work together I’m going to 
call you by your first name, and you will call me Steve, if you 
wish. Now, what do you say to that? Personally, though no 
one could call me superstitious, I cannot help feeling that this 
was intended by fate.” 

Fairless hesitated only a moment more, then advanced on 
Norden with a smile, and held out a hand. 

“It. still sounds completely mysterious to me, sir—I mean, 
Steve, but I’ll take you on. You’ve got yourself an assistant.” 

“A partner, you mean,” Norden grunted, giving grasp for 
grasp. “Glad to have you, Frank, and I don’t think you’ll be 
sorry. How soon can you leave?” 

“Give me ten minutes, and some idea of the climate we’re 
going to, and I’ll be with you. But, just a minute. Is this little 
project of yours mechanical, to do with machinery?” 

“Partly, why?” 

“I was thinking of a chap I’d like to bring with me. He’s 
by way of being the best friend I’ve got, and, though he’s not 
much to look at or listen to, he’s the best mechanic on three 
planets.” 

It was Norden’s turn to hesitate and turn to Gale. 
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“You know who he means, Windy?” 

“I do,” Gale groaned. “I suppose he can go, too, if he wants 
to. I should be glad to get rid of a headache so easily. I don’t 
mind losing my best mechanic. The guy’s name is Lester, every¬ 
body calls him Hank, which will give you some idea, but he’s 
a natural with anything in the mechanical line.” 

“O.K. then, Frank, bring your friend, he’ll be welcome, but, 
look, lad, there’s no need to be quite so quick. See, that’s my 
’plane on the edge of the field, there. Be there in an hour from 
now, right?” He turned to Gale. “Sorry to dash off like this. 
Windy, but I have a load of ’phoning to do. This I will say. 
If this thing works, we’ll be back, maybe for good!” 

Alone in his office. Gale stared into space for a while, harking 
back over the years to memories which had been stirred up by 
the sight of his old friend. Suddenly his eye fell on the slip of 
paper which held the list of conditions for Norden’s assistant. 
He read them over to himself. “Mentally superior, reckless, 
above average physique, big, and (underlined) handsome.” He 
pursed his lips trying to fit such requirements into a sane pattern, 
and failed, utterly. Angrily he crushed the paper and threw it 
into the waste-basket. 

“Utter rubbish,” he snorted, “and I’m as big a fool to be 
wasting my time with it.” 

CHAPTER H 

T HE taxi drew to a halt on the rather unsteady planking of 
the jetty, and the driver swivelled round in his seat. 

“This is it, gents, Jackson’s Wharf.” 

He sat back in his seat again, as the two men climbed out and 
unloaded a small crate. Judging by his expression, he had done 
with wondering about the queer ways of passengers, and the 
fact that these two had picked him up at Miami Airport, were 
obviously well to do by their manner, yet had chosen to be driven 
out to this tumbledown old jetty, far from the usual tourist 
haunts—well, it wasn’t any of his business, so long as their 
money was good. He examined the cash he received from Fair¬ 
less carefully enough, found that it was good indeed, and adequate, 
and revved up his engine. 

They moved the crate to the edge of the wharf and sat on it, 
to stare idly at the water, and about them at the almost deserted 
water-front. In the heat of the late afternoon sunshine, this 
section of the Florida coastline seemed to be asleep. Fairless 
settled himself more comfortably, and consulted the watch on 
his wrist. 

“Steve said the boat would be here about four; it’s nearly 
that now, but there doesn’t seem to be any sign of it. Y’know, 
Hank, I must confess I’m curious about this niece of Norden’s, 
aren’t you?” 
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“Yup.” 

“To hear him talk, she’s practically a genius. I bet she’s 
long and thin, and precise, like a school-teacher. I hope so, 
anyway.” 

“Huh?” 

“I mean that, honestly. It would be such a change to meet 
and work with a woman who is efficient and interested only in 
her job. I can’t quite see, though, what a biologist can have 
in common with a physical scientist, a pilot and a mechanic, 
to say nothing of the sculptor he’s getting along, too. Frankly, 
that has me completely baffled. I wouldn’t mind if the chap was 
a good sculptor, but Grant Allen! The only decent thing he’s 
ever done is wax fascimilies for museums and exhibitions and 
such, Still, Steve’s the boss, and I suppose he knows what he’s 
doing. I only hope the man turns up at the airport, else we’re 
going to have to wait for him here, and that niece of his will be 
put out. What did he say her name-” 

“Hey, lookit what’s coming this way,” Hank interrupted, 
his long, drooping face tightening up in pleased anticipation. 
'‘Making for us, too, I reckon. Leastways, there ain’t anybody 
else abound.” 

As she came along the jetty towards them she was obviously 
not worrying whether they were observing her, nor whether she 
was making a good impression. She looked, as Hank muttered 
to herself, “Hopping mad”. Her brilliant red hair was in dis¬ 
array, stray wisps dangling in her eyes, the grease marks on her 
brow showed evidence of many attempts to swipe it out of the 
way. Similar grease stains liberally streaked her white cotton 
shirt and minute shorts. Her open sandals slapped an angry 
tattoo on the timbers as she drew near to them. Ice blue eyes 
flashed at them, scorning their easy relaxation on the crate. 

“Would either of you know anything about motor-boat 
engines?” she said, sounding as if nothing would surprise her 
more. “Mine refuses to function”—and this time it sounded as 
if such things just didn’t happen to her. Fairless looked at her 
coldly, calmly, then turned to his companion. 

“I guess I might be able to fix it for you, miss.” Hank got 
to his feet readily enough. “Lead me to it!” 

“It’s along this way,” she gestured, turning to step off, then, 
slowly, she turned back, taking a second, rather dubious look at 
Hank. Now that he was standing up, she could take in the full 
effect. On his loose-jointed, nobbly frame, his purple nylon 
shirt and mauve slacks had a misfitting look, as though he had 
just caught them up and thrown them on. She was not to know 
that Hank had a weakness for gaudy colours and a shape which 
had driven the most expert tailors to despair. The eagerness 
on his homely face was so genuine and sincere that she had to 
reward it with a grateful smile, but there was despair in her 
voice as she said, faintly, “You’re sure it won’t be too much 
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trouble? I wouldn’t want you to get all messed up!” 

“That’s O.K., miss, these are just old things, nothing to hurt, 
and I’ve had my hands dirty before, lots of times. Just show me 
the engine.” 

He moved off along the front in the direction she had in¬ 
dicated, and her face was a study as she looked from him to 
Fairless, who was once more gazing into the distance as if she 
didn’t exist. She stared down at the sprawling man a moment, 
then snapped— 

“Aren’t you going to help your friend?” 

“It won’t be necessary,” Fairless murmured, casually. 

“Oh, so it won’t be necessary, won’t it,” she exaggerated his 
British accent. “I suppose you always let your, friend do all the 
dirty work.” 

“It appears to be obvious that your service merits the descrip¬ 
tion you give it,” Fairless retorted, coldly. “I’m sure my friend 
will be most impressed by your evaluation.” 

“Oh, how dare you talk to me like that? I think you could do 
with a few lessons in manners.” 

“The lessons would certainly be few in number,” he retorted., 
“Your capacity seems to be limited in that direction.” 

As she sought, in furious silence, for some fitting retort to this 
last shaft, he got slowly to his feet. On him, a loose white shirt 
and slacks looked like faultless fashionable dress, and, as he 
towered over her, she felt even more aware of her untidiness than 
before. It did nothing for her temper to hear him say, evenly: 

“I think it would be as well if I did come along, after all. It 
seems that my friend will be more in need of protection than 
assistance, judging by the tone of your gratitude.” 

He strode off calmly along the jetty, leaving her to march in 
hot but silent fury behind him, trying hard to regain control of 
herself. There was an indefinable something about the majestic 
calm of his pace and carriage which she found infuriating. She 
had burned her fingers, knocked her elbow, covered herself in 
grease and oil, failed completely to master the contrariness of 
her own pet motor-boat, and to cap it all, this great, ill-mannered 
oaf had dared to be cool, off-handed, and downright rude to her. 
This was the unkindest cut of all to one who had been accustomed 
to commanding the services of any male with one glance of her 
bright eyes and the charm of her smile. She was not to know that 
she had crossed verbal swords with a man who had, long ago; 
grown sick of fawning, fascinated females, so much so that he 
had been perfectly sincere when he had said to his friend Hank 
that he hoped the Doctor’s niece would be long, thin and precise. 
As the silent pair moved on they came to a ladder-head, and the 
sound of a chugging engine became very plain. Fairless leaned 
on the rough pole rail, to look down at his friend in the stern- 
sheets of a long, low, sleek-lined craft. Hank saw them and 
grinned, gesturing to the engine. 
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“Nothing at all,” he called. “Just an air-lock in the feed— 
O.K. now.” He climbed awkwardly out of the boat and came 
up the ladder to meet them. “Right fine little engine you got 
there, miss. I knew there couldn’t be much wrong with it.” 

There wasn’t a trace of grease on his fingers, she noticed. 
The knowledge, somehow, added to her rage. It was a struggle 
for her to create a smile and a word of thanks for Hank, in 
response to his obvious pleasure. He handed her a piece of clean 
cotton-waste, and she scrubbed her fingers furiously while he 
looked on, admiringly. Suddenly that hateful, cold voice came 
from beside her. 

“Come along. Hank, I’m sure the lady has no further use for 
your services.” 

Perhaps she read into his tone a sarcasm he had not intended, 
but there was no mistaking his obvious desire to be rid of her. 
All at once, she became calm and vindictive, devising a course 
of action which would never have occurred to her in saner 
moments. Her one urge was that this great iceberg of a man 
should be taken down a peg or two; that his massive, cold in¬ 
difference must and should be shaken. She turned on him quickly, 
switching on her most dazzling smile, and shaking her red hair 
out of her eyes. 

“Please allow me to apologise, first,” she begged, “for my 
disgraceful temper. I’m afraid it’s a failing of mine. They say it 
goes with ginger hair. This is the traditional method, I think” 
—and she held out a slim hand to him. He looked down at her, 
calmly, and, being above all a fair-minded person, accepted the 
hand-shake. 

With cat-like speed her fingers shifted to a nerve-cracking grip 
on his wrist, applying swift, savage pressure. At the same time 
she swerved her lithe slimness, bowed her shoulders. According 
to her programme, and her Judo training, there should have 
been a heave, a yell and a splash of male body entering water. 
But, somehow, this didn’t quite work out. Shockingly, she 
found herself tugging fruitlessly at an arm which seemed as 
immovable as the pylons of the jetty. The yell came from her 
own lips as the wrist escaped from her grip and she was lifted 
into the air by a strong hand on either side of her trim waist. 
Even in the tumult of her failure she felt awe at the way in which 
she was so effortlessly handled. Then she heard that voice again. 

“Not quite quick enough, you know, try to keep your fingers 
from twitching, another time; you gave your game away. Again, 
you really shouldn’t believe all they tell you about Judo. It isn’t 
as magical as it is so often said to be. I hope this will teach you 
to be a little more careful in future.” She felt his fingers tighten, 
and began to wriggle, guessing his intention. “Keep still,” he 
told her, curtly, “else you’ll lose your shirt.” This only made 
her the more active, but despite all her protests, she was thor¬ 
oughly swung to and fro, and at the correct moment, released. 
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Her scream died in a gurgle as she hit the water with a tremendous 
splash. 

“You shouldn’t have done that,” Hank said, gloomily. “She’ll 
be madder than ever when she gets out. What in the hell was 
she doing, anyway?” 

“I’d like to know about that, too,” came a familiar voice from 
behind them. They turned hastily, to find that another taxi had 
been and left two passengers. Doctor Norden and a small, 
paunchy man with a glossy bald spot, a bustling moustache and 
quiet, watchful eyes. 

“Hello, Steve.” Fairless was still quite calm. “This lady had 
a bit of trouble with her engine, Hank fixed it for her, and by 
way of gratitude, she tried to throw me off the dock. I’m afraid 
she’s rather wet now.” 

Norden looked down at the girl in the water, now swimming 
slowly to her boat. His broad shoulders began to heave, and 
as he turned, they saw that his face was red with suppressed 
mirth. “I see you’ve met Kate,” he choked, “and cooled her off 
a bit, too. I sort of had expected fireworks between you, but this 
is better than I had hoped. Son, I feel sorry for you when we 
get down in that boat. However, let me introduce Grant Allen.” 
He waved the stranger forward. “Allen, this is Fairless, your 
subject, and his partner, Lester—call him Hank.” 

They shook hands all round while Norden went down to the 
boat and made hurried explanations to his niece. The small 
party made their way down the steps, Hank carrying the bags, 
Fairless in the rear with the crate balanced on one shoulder. 
Kate clung to the gunwale and waited till they were all aboard 
and had made their way to the bows. Fairless put the crate 
down in the stern-sheets and stood looking at her, hesitatingly. 

“May I help you out?” he offered, and, seizing her wrists, 
lifted her from the water and into the boat. She sat herself by 
the tiller, and he hesitated a moment longer, feeling the need 
to make an apology of some kind but the set of her mouth didn’t 
look very promising, so he turned and began to make his way 
forward past the engine cabin. From the well of the boat he could 
just see the heads of the others in the fore-peak. He saw Norden 
wave a signal to her to go on, that he had cast off the forward 
line. 

“Just one moment, Mr. Fairless,” she called him. He turned 
back to her, obediently. “Would you move the crate, please, 
it’s in the way of the tiller where it is now.” 

“Sorry.” He came over to it. “Where? Here?” And, as he 
put it down again, he added, “I’m afraid I don’t know much 
about boats.” 

“Stick around and learn,” she offered, pleasantly enough. 
“Keep me company, too. It’s a long trip, will take us over 
three hours.” 

She was fully occupied with her steering for a few moments, 
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as she lifted the speeding craft out of the ruck of buoys and 
moored fishing craft and into clear water. Once there, she put 
the throttle hard over, and the boat began to squat and shudder 
through the smooth swell. All the time, she was conscious of 
his nearness, and the great calm strength which seemed to sur¬ 
round him like an aura. Somehow, she felt a little ashamed of 
her burst of hot temper, and inclined to giggle at the thought 
of the ridiculous figure she must have cut. The warm breeze 
was. whipping her rapidly drying hair into a bronze halo round 
her head as she turned to him with a smile. 

“You sure cooled me off,” she offered, cheerfully, but the smile 
died on her lips as she saw the stony set of his face. “Now what,” 
she thought, in exasperation, “what have I done wrong now?” 
“Look!” she snapped. “If you don’t want to sit here and talk 
to me, then don’t. I’m sure I can manage without.” He got up 
without a word or a glance in her direction, and began to move, 
unsteadily, in the direction of the bows. “Well,” she gasped, 
“I’ve seen some bad-mannered boors, but you beat all. Sit still, 
idiot, you’ll never make it at this speed.” He sat down again, 
but was so obviously ill at ease that she stared at him, curiously. 
“I don’t get this,” she said, her brow furrowing. “I hope I’m 
not being conceited, but I’ve never had this dislike of my company 
before. Tell me, Mr. Fairless, do you find me revolting, or 
something?” 

By way of answer, he shrugged off his tunic-shirt and held it 
out to her. She stared, then looked down at herself in sudden 
understanding, realising for the first time that she was naked to 
the waist. 

“You mean this embarrasses you?” She was secretly amused, 
and a little astonished to think that, in this day and age, there 
could be one so young, yet so old-fashioned. 

“No,” he said shortly. “I mean that it won’t work, it won’t 
help you at all-” 

“You don’t think I’m doing it on purpose, do you?” She 
stared, then raged, as the implications struck home. “Why, 
you great conceited oaf, you hunk of overstuffed ego! You tore 
my shirt off, you ham-handed ape! You did it. Do you think 
I make a habit of going about like this?” 

“I’m sorry,” he said, grudgingly, “I suppose you really can’t 
help it-” 

“Can’t help it, indeed! Maybe I should carry a spare wardrobe, 
just in case some great fool tears my clothes off. Is that what 
you want me to do?” 

’ “I don’t want anything,” he snapped, his own temper begin¬ 
ning to rise, “especially not from you, and flaunting your figure 
in my face won’t change that.” 

. She drew a deep breath for a sizzling retort, then her training 
came to the fore, his words adding up to answers in her mind. 
Quite suddenly, she began to see a great light. She looked at 
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him afresh, as though seeing him for the first time, noting the 
brawny chest, the curly hair, the handsome, if angry, face. 

“Keep your shirt on,” she said, handing back the garment. 
“I’ve a feeling we’re both making the same mistake here. Just 
listen to me, and let’s have the truth, mind! Did you, or did 
you not, think that I was deliberately using my nakedness to 
influence you, to captivate you, or whatever the word is?” Her 
voice crackled with sarcasm. 

“I did think that,” he admitted unhappily. “I’m sorry, it 
seems I’ve made a mistake.” 

“Made a mistake? You mean you’re not captivated? That’s 
not a very nice thing to say, is it?” 

He squirmed in the net she had spread for him, until she felt 
he had suffered enough. She laughed, a delicious, giggling laugh. 

“Your trouble,” she told him amusedly, “is that you are big, 
and strong, and handsome, and you wear, most times, a snazzy 
uniform, and women fall for you, and you don’t like it. It happens 
so much that you just automatically think that any woman who 
looks at you a second time is making a play for you, and you 
don’t like that, either. So you’ve got a chip on your shoulder 
about pretty girls, so I get thrown in the dock. Right?” 

“When you put it like that it does sound a bit ridiculous, but 
it’s very near the truth.” He turned and looked at her, curiously. 
“How did you figure out all that? Oh, but I almost forgot, you’re 
a psychologist, aren’t you?” 

“Don’t need to be a psychologist to put that little lot together.” 
She smiled. “It’s fairly obvious, but I wish you had a warning 
sign or something.” She began to laugh, again. “That tre¬ 
mendous, cold indifference of yours. I suppose it’s your way 
of warning the females off. You should know better than that, 
Mr. Fairless. No woman can stand being ignored. It’s just 
provoking.” She lapsed into silence awhile, then, with a smile, 
turned to him again. “Look,” she said. “We’ve a lot in common, 
you and I, apart from red hair. I know how it feels to be pestered 
by young males-” 

“That I can well believe,” he interrupted, warmly. 

“Thank you. We’re going to be working together quite a lot, 
you and I. What do you say we form a mutual protection society 
of two?” 

“I don’t quite follow.” 

“It’s like this. With you in the picture, I can’t see any man 
bothering to take a second interest in me. And, while I’m there, 
the girls will keep away from you—see?” 

“You mean we should pretend to be good friends?” 

“No!” she was almost cross. “We pretend to be in love. We 
are good friends, I hope, aren’t we, now?” This time he didn’t 
hesitate, but nodded, quickly. “There you are, then,” she laughed, 
“We’re agreed to protect each other from the wolves and designing 
females. Shake on it? Genuine, this time!” 
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“I say,” he laughed, taking her hand, “this is going to be good 
fun. I think I’m going to enjoy working with you, after all.” 

“And you don’t mind—this?” she gestured to her nudity. 

“Oddly enough, no,” he smiled. “It’s quite fashionable in the 
Mars colonies, and at Moon base, to wear very little above the 
waist, although there they have a \ery good excuse for it.” 

“You mean they go about all the time with nothing—here, and 
nobody minds?” 

“Well, most of them wear a ribbon or two, as a gesture, but it 
might as well be nothing.” 

“You say there is a reason?” 

“Yes. Take the moon base for example. I expect you know that 
because of the need for pressure domes and an artificial atmosphere 
everyone has to be checked over very thoroughly for heart and 
lung troubles. Because of this, they discovered, some years ago, 
that due to the low gravity, the air pressure could be maintained 
at about two thirds Earth-Normal and still be comfortable, and 
they also found that this was beneficial to minor lung and heart 
disorders.” 

“So they set up the heart and lung clinic, I know about that, 
but what has that to do with clothing?” 

“They also found that any sort of restricting garment on the 
chest made breathing very difficult, especially during sleep. So it 
became the rule to wear as little as possible above the waist, and, 
of course, the women took full advantage of it.” 

She pondered the idea a little, then nodded. 

“Sounds logical enough,” she said, “And goodness knows, we 
wear precious little ourselves, in the warmer climates of Earth, so 
it’s not so very remarkable. In fact I feel very comfortable at the 
moment, but I probably will need that shirt of yours before we 
get in, as it will be sunset by then. I’ll ask you for it then, Mr. 
Fairless.” 

“Call me Frank,” he urged. “I’m afraid I am, rather.” 

“And I’ve a foul temper,” she returned, “so we’re even.” 

She pushed the shirt under the cushion, and grinned again as a 
fresh idea occurred to her. “You know,” she said, excitedly, “We 
need some sort of warning signal, you and I. You with your awful 
frankness, me with my horrid temper—and I have an idea that’ll 
slay you. What do you say we remember this, and whenever one 
of us gets a bit out of line, the other says ‘Keep your shirt on’. 
How would that be?” 

He smiled and the smile grew to a chuckle, and then to a roar 
of laughter as the idea began to appeal to him. It was so infectious 
that she joined in. Up in the bows, Norden heard the sound 
faintly, and looked round, waving to the two heads he could see 
over the top of the engine cabin. They waved back cheerily and 
shouted something against the wind. He waved and nodded, then 
turned to Hank Who sat beside him. 

“What did they say?” 
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“Sounded like ‘Keep your shirt on’ to me,” Hank suggested, 
“but I guess I must have been mistaken.” 

CHAPTER III 

I T was almost exactly four months later, but a little earlier in 
the morning, when Commodore Gale next saw Doctor Norden. 
As the stocky scientist tramped into the office, followed by the 
tall figure of Fairless, they passed a couple of junior pilots going 
out. 

“Hiya, Windy,” Norden boomed, “those two looked a bit shot; 
you been riding ’em?” 

“Sort of,” Gale snapped. “Steve, you old scoundrel, you 
couldn’t have shown up at a better time. Glad to see you. You 
too. Fairless. How’ve you been?” 

“Fine, just fine, but what’s all the ruckus about? or is it a big 
secret?” 

“Big secret is right, but I don’t know how much longer I can 
keep it that way,” Gale sighed. “I can put it in one word, though 
I guess you won’t believe it if I do.” He stared at them grimly. 
“Gents, it’s piracy!” 

Fairless sat quite still, his face showing keen interest, but the 
scientist in Norden made him forget his calm, to leap from his 
seat as if stung. “Pirates,” he roared. “You can’t have pirates 
in Space, old man, can’t be done.” 

Gale shook his head, refusing to be excited. “A month or two 
ago I’d have agreed with you, Steve. It seems inconceivable that 
there can be a privately owned space-ship. Who would have that 
much money? And how would they keep its operation a secret 
anyway? But,” and he paused, impressively, “it’s the only answer 
which even begins to come near to explaining the facts.” 

“Facts?” Fairless asked. “What facts. We’ve heard nothing of 
this on the news.” 

“It isn’t public news yet, but, unless we can do something to 
stop it, it soon will.” 

Norden went back to his seat, and settled himself, expectantly. 
“Two months ago,” Gale said, as though reciting from a script, 
“the Lunar Hospital Transport ‘Cavell’, making the return trip 
to Earth, left that end with an irreplaceable cargo of radio-active 
ores, from the Lunar Mines Concession. She arrived this end 
without’em! Just like that. We don’t have a ghost of an idea how. 
Fairless here, he knows the routine, he’s done the trip often 
enough,” Fairless gave a quick nod, “I won’t blame him if he says 
it’s impossible, but it happened!” 

“The ores are shipped on the first out trip of the month from 
Luna,” Fairless confirmed, frowning. “But they are packed in a 
special container, bang in the middle of the ward-compartment, 
to centralize the weight, and they are within sight of the passengers 
all the time. Even assuming robbery, which is itself a bit fantastic, 
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no-one could go near them without being seen 
sense, sir!” 

“I know it,” Gale sounded weary. “Don’t think I haven’t been 
through all that. Those ores have been checked every inch of the 
way. With the second shipment-” 

“Second! You mean it’s happened twice?” 

“The second time we were very careful; we checked everything 
a dozen times. There is absolutely no doubt that the ores were in 
the box on departure, it was L.H.T. Kenny this time—and there 
is no doubt whatever that they were not in the box when it was 
opened at this end. That was a week ago, and I’m no wiser. I’ve 
checked every way, and everybody concerned. It’s impossible, 
but it happened. And, if it happens again there’ll be Hell to pay. 
Those radio-actives are a matter of life and death to the Mars 
colony, to keep their power-piles going. At this rate they’re going 
to be in a bad way pretty soon.” 

“May we study the flight records, sir, may give us a clue?” 

Gale handed across a large folder. “Here, it’s all complete, 
charts, tapes, log-books. You won’t find anything.” 

Fairless took the dossier, and went through it carefully, while 
Norden and Gale discussed various points, and sneered at each 
others theories. After a while, the young man handed back the 
records, an odd expression on his face. 

“Find anything, Frank?” 

“I’m not sure, Steve. There is something there which puzzles 
me but I don’t know if it means anything. Did you notice that 
slight dip in the air-pressure line, sir? It’s on both charts, and in 
the same time band, just about sixteen hours out from Luna.” 

“I saw it, yes, but what of it? Bit of a flutter in the atmosphere 
plant, nothing unusual in that?” 

“No, maybe not. Could we see those two pilots? and could 
you arrange for a passage for me, out and back, on an L.H.T.?” 

Gale stared a moment. “You want to return on the ore-special, 
I suppose. Well, it’s pretty difficult to find a spare berth on that 
trip, as you know, but I had arranged for that already, as I had a 
notion to send an observer. I guess you’ll fill the bill as well as 
anyone else I could send. But—-d’you mean you have some sort 
of idea as to how this is done?” 

“I have a theory, a crazy one, but it might be right-” 

“Oh np! not you, too? Don’t tell me Steve has got you at it, 
like himself. I suppose you can’t tell me about it?” 

Fairless shook his head, and the Commodore groaned. “All 
right, all right, I’ll fix it the way you want it, but listen, the pair of 
you. This is serious, it isn’t a joke, or a game. It means a threat 
to the safety of the whole colony on Mars, and if you two slip up, 
and it gets out that I had anything to do with it-!” 

“Never mind him,” Norden chuckled, getting to his feet. “He’s 
always like that, Frank. If he told the truth, he’s damn glad we’re 
on the job. So long, Windy, don't forget to fix that seat!” 
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They left the Commodore fuming, and went to find the two 
pilots, catching up with them in the bar, which, like the control- 
office overlooked the landing pits. Norden listened as Fairless 
questioned the two men, but as they strode off, the interview 
complete, he looked puzzled. 

“Maybe I’m slow, Frank. Must be getting old, I guess, but I 
haven’t even got to first base on this. What have you found?” 

“I’m not sure myself,” Fairless admitted. “Did you ever read 
Sherlock Holmes? He was a character in the old fiction stories of 
the last century. He once said ‘If you have eliminated all the other 
possibilities, then the remaining one must be right, no matter how 
unlikely it seems’, I think that applies here. The ores were taken. 
We must accept that as a fact. The only way to take anything 
away from a ship in space is by means of another ship, so we have 
to make that a fact, too. To take something out from under the 
noses of eight or nine people without them noticing means that 
you have some way of stopping them from paying attention.” 

“You think maybe they were drugged or doped?” 

“I don’t think that would work with the pilots, but gas would!” 

“Gas!” Norden stopped in his tracks, as if he had run into a 
wall. "Gas!” he repeated, softly, “That rings a bell.” 

“Yes,” Fairless said, earnestly. “The wobble in the air pressure 
lines on those two charts, both at the same time in both trips.” 

Norden was beating his right fist into his left palm and nodding 
his head slowly. “Shades of Marvin Lacey!” he murmured, softly. 

“Marvin Lacey? I’ve heard of him. Wasn’t he killed in that 
Scout crash, in ’Seventy-Six? What’s he got to do with it?” 

“Frank.” Norden was grinning now. “What your theory needs 
is a gas which is odourless, tasteless, invisible, produces immediate 
anaesthesia for a short period, leaves no after-effects, and then 
loses itself, right?” 

“It does sound ridiculous, the way you put it, especially the 
last bit. That’s the part 1 wasn’t happy about, because I couldn’t 
believe that it could go unnoticed. Someone would surely find the 
traces—and, on the evidence, no one has.” 

Norden laughed, and slapped his young friend heartily on the 
shoulder. “You can relax, Frank, and let me tell you about 
Marvin Lacey. He was a first-rate man at his own stuff, geology 
and botany, and quite a few other things besides. Then, for some 
unknown reason he began to go queer, got himself mixed up in a 
shady deal or two, was pulled up a few times by the director of 
Research here at Base. Then he came out with this story about a 
gas he reckoned he had found, as an accidental product, while 
analysing those odd Moon-Crystals we keep finding.” 

“I’ve seen those,” Fairless nodded. “Odd things. Bit of a 
mystery aren’t they?” 

“That’s true,” Norden agreed, “Chemists have been trying to 
get an analysis of ’em for years. Lacey claimed that he had 
managed to break them down, something no one else has been 
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able to do, either before or since, and that he got, among other 
things, this gas.” 

“Sounds as /if you didn’t believe him.” 

“Can you blame us, Frank? He gave us a demonstration, on 
an animal, of course; a pig, being nearest to human in reactions, 
but he wouldn’t tell us his break-down method, and we couldn’t 
take a sample of the gas to try for ourselves because it, according 
to him, dissociated after about twenty minutes in air, into a 
secondary state, and in this state it couldn’t be contained.” 

“It what?” 

“It would pass through the walls of any container and escape. 
Oh, that’s not so crazy as it sounds. C02 will pass through red- 
hot iron plate, to mention just one other instance. It wasn’t that 
which put us off. The whole thing was too pat. You won’t 
convince a scientist unless you can make it possible for him to 
duplicate your findings in his own experiment. Still, it certainly 
looks like Lacey was right.” 

“And that some-one has managed to duplicate his work, and 
find a use for it. A pity he was killed, he might have been able 
to help us on this.” 

“No good worrying about that, Frank, the point is do you think 
we can work the ‘twin’ as far away as the Moon?” 

“I don’t see why not. Maybe it is a bit more difficult than we 
would like for a first test, but that’s all to the good.” 

There were many curious glances cast at the tall young man who 
stood by the inner air-lock of L.H.T. ‘Nightingale’, watching the 
ore-box being secured by four huskies from the Lunar Mines 
Concession. By him stood the Chief Commissioner, commenting 
gloomily on the utter impossibility of the theft of the ores. “As 
you can see, that lead box may not weigh much, not in this gravity 
field, but it still has inertia, and it takes those four all their time to 
hump it about. Even in free-fall it wouldn’t be easy. There’s 
no doubt about it, to my mind. Whoever is doing this is smart, 
damned smart. Sure hope you catch him. Lieutenant.” 

The Chief Commissioner followed his four men out of the air¬ 
lock, and the second pilot stood by to see them clear of the 
telescopic tube which connected the ship with the hospital dome. 
He thumbed the emergency switch which kept both doors of the 
air-lock open at once, and the automatic hummed into activity, 
closing the outer door. He turned to the nurse. 

“Any bad cases, Sister?” 

“No, nothing to worry about.” She looked around with a smile 
at the eight patients who were returning to Earth after a year of 
low-pressure, low-gravity therapy, looking bronzed and fit. 
“We’re all pretty fit, I think; you don’t have to be gentle on our 
account.” 

He nodded, returning her smile, and thumbed the second 
button. The heavy inner door closed as he moved to the centre 
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ladder. “All right, everybody,” he called the routine warning, 
“couches please, blast-off in thirty seconds.” Then, swiftly, he 
swung himself up the vertical ladder to the control cabin above. 
Fairless had already adjusted his couch and was prone on it. The 
rest of the passengers were quick to follow. There was the sudden 
click of heavy solenoids, the faintly heard hum and scream of 
pumps running up, and then a muffled, sighing roar. The travellers 
felt the slowly growing down-pressure of lift squeezing them to 
their spongy cushions, pressing, crushing—then, suddenly, the 
roar died, and they felt as light as air, they could relax, L.H.T. 
‘Nightingale’ was spaceborne and en route for Earth and home. 

Fairless released the strap which held him across his chest, and 
sat up carefully, switching his couch to the sitting position. He 
saw that the nurse was ahead of him, and had already left her 
couch, to make a routine check of her patients. With practised 
ease she glided from couch to couch, with slow, graceful move¬ 
ments, like a swimmer in some fantastic underwater ballet, 
exchanging a brief word and smile with each patient. Coming to 
Fairless last of all, she drew herself to a stop in mid-air and 
smiled, rather inquisitively. She had done her share of staring at 
this tall, handsome young man in his plain green suit, and it was 
her obvious intention to find out more about him. 

. “You’re not one of my patients, are you?” she observed. “I see 
you’ve managed your couch. You’ve flown before, surely?” 

“You’re quite right, Sister,” he agreed, after a smiling pause, 
“in all your guesses. I have been in space before, quite a lot. 
You won’t have to bother about me very much.” 

“It’s no bother,” she denied hastily, “Any time you want any¬ 
thing, you’ve only to call me. Maybe we will have a little chat, 
later on, huh?” 

“Only too pleased,” Fairless nodded, politely. She smiled again, 
well aware that she had made a good first impression, and even 
more intrigued by this close-up view of the mysterious stranger. 
With an exaggerated grace she twisted over, and dived directly 
across the compartment in the direction of her own couch. Just 
at that moment the second pilot, coming head-first down the 
hatch-way from the control-room intersected the line of her flight, 
and gave her a friendly, but very vigorous slap on the rump as 
she went by. With a broad grin he fended himself away from the 
ladder and angled slowly to the couch where Fairless sat watching 
the performance. 

“Lieutenant Fairless?” he queried, “First pilot’s compliments, 
and have you any special instructions?” He held out a flimsy, 
bearing the control-office stamp. After a moment’s pause, Fairless 
in some surprise, took it, to find that it was an authorisation, 
putting him in charge, in the capacity of ‘Observer, Special Duty’. 

“Thank you, Lieutenant-? 

“Bennett, Spencer Bennett. My friends call me ‘Smash’, ’cause 
I was in a crack-up once, on Vesta.” 
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“I wonder what they’d call me, if they were so inclined? I’ve 
had nineteen!” 

“Then you are-!” 

“I am who? Come on, out with it!” 

“Fearless Fairless, the Sinister Space-man.” The young officer 
looked and felt rather foolish as he repeated the stale old joke. To 
his surprise. Fairless grinned broadly. 

“I say, that’s rather good—I hadn’t heard that before. Well, 
Smash, you can tell your colleague, Andrews is it? that I shan’t 
interfere in any way unless something unusual happens. Just 
carry on normal routine, and pay no attention to me.” 

At this moment the nurse joined them,, rubbing herself and 
scowling at her tormentor. “You wait,” she threatened, trying to 
twist her pretty face into a fierce expression. “I’ll get you, one of 
these days, see if I don’t.” 

“I can’t help it,” he confessed happily. “The temptation is too 
much for me, when you’re in that skin-suit.” 

“That’s no excuse,” she retorted, “and don’t call it a skin-suit, 
it’s standard hospital antiseptic-plastic envelope suit. We call ’em 
‘Shapes’, from the initials, you see?” she confided, to Fairless. 
“We think they’re rather cute, don’t you?” and she spun herself 
in a slow turn before them, keeping a wary eye open for another 
offensive from Smash. The white, germ-repellent plastic covered 
her entirely but for her head and neck, yet covered was scarcely 
the word, as the stuff was feather-weight in texture, and, being 
elastic, moulded itself to her body like a second skin. “Of course,” 
she added, “There’s really no need for it on this trip, as this lot 
are all healthy, but it’s an essential on the return journey, with all 
those lung cases.” 

“I think the word ‘Shapes’ is very appropriate, very fitting,” 
Fairless remarked, and joined in the general laugh which followed. 
“Don’t you think, though, that it’s a bit extreme, for Earth, at 
any rate. You’ll never wear that when we dock, surely?” 

“I certainly will,” she retorted, “I always do. I think Earth 
people are awfully stupid and old-fashioned, covering themselves 
up in all those clothes, and I like to see their eyes pop a bit.” She 
made a mocking, yet graceful curtsey in mid-air. 

Smash groaned, in comic dismay, “Now you’ve done it. With 
a compliment like that there’ll be no holding her.” He ducked, 
and got out of range as she aimed a back-handed swipe at him. 
Her swing took her in a full circle and as she came back opposite 
Fairless, she said— 

“Seriously, though, we had a rare case the other day. A real 
married couple, first I’ve ever seen, and they kept on getting at me, 
said I was indecent. What d’you suppose they meant by that?” 

“They meant,” Smash remarked, from over her shoulder, “That 
you stick out too much here!” and he gave her another hearty 
smack on the nearest, and most prominent part of her shapely 
anatomy. “So long, Fairless, be seeing you,” he called, and dived 
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for the hatch-way, a fraction of a second ahead of the irate nurse. 

“That clown,” she grumbled, gliding back to the couch. “He 
hits harder than he knows.” 

“A real married couple?” Fairless was interested. “I didn’t 
think there were any left. They must have been incredibly old. 
The last legal marriage was performed in sixty-four, just before 
full legal equality for women was established. That’s more than 
thirty years ago.” 

“That’s right,” she nodded. “They were about seventy odd. 
Nice folks, in their way, but they would keep on about the way 
we nurses were dressed. I don’t know what they would have said 
if they could have seen us in our off-duty periods. Then we mostly 
just wear a stole-purse. That’s a sort of wrap, about six feet long 
and narrow, maybe nine inches wide, with a pocket at each end. 
Handy for carrying things in, and you just drape it round your 
shoulders, or over one arm, or whatever.” 

“I’m afraid they’d have thought that very indecent indeed,” said 
Fairless, smothering a smile. “You see, in their day, it wasn’t the 
thing to show one’s body.” 

“Why ever not, was there something wrong with their bodies?” 

“Very likely, I’m not at all sure. You should read the history 
of those days, sometime. It’s quite fascinating, some of the things 
they used to get up to, and believe in. Bodies, for instance. They 
quite firmly believed that there was something wicked about a 
body, if it didn’t have any clothes to cover it, but if it was covered 
up, it was quite all right!” 

“They must have been crazy. I can’t see anything wrong with 
my body, can you?” She exhibited her figure again, receiving the 
very impersonal praise he gave, with obvious pleasure. He 
returned to his theme, and she listened, interestedly. 

“The strangest thing is, that together with what I’ve just told 
you, they also believed that the highest form of beauty was the 
form of a woman without clothes, but only if it was a statue! And 
look at their marriage laws-” 

“I know about them,” she volunteered. “They had to get a 
State Authorisation before they could live together as mates. It 
must have been terrible!” 

“That’s not the strange part,” Fairless commented. “Anyone 
could get an authorisation, quite easily, if they were over a certain 
age and had enough credits.” 

“You mean they just bought them? Didn’t have to qualify or 
anything? Why, that’s awful!” 

“It certainly was, and, what’s more, they could then go right 
ahead and have children, when they liked, and as many as they 
liked!” 

“Oh no!” 

“It’s true, I assure you.” 

“You mean they didn’t have any mating-training, conjugal 
aptitude tests or parental colleges or anything?” 
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“None of those things. It’s no wonder it’s called the ‘Insane 
Age’, is it?” 

They lapsed into silence, mutually wondering how awful life 
must have been, just thirty-odd years ago. He broke the silence 
in an odd way, giving her quite a shock. 

“Your name is Winfield, isn’t it, nurse? Gladys Winfield, I 
believe?” 

“That’s right,” she stared. “How did you know that?” 

“I checked up on you at the hospital. You see, I’m a special- 
duty observer for Space Service. Nothing to be alarmed about, 
but I thought you should know. You’ve made this trip before, 
of course?” 

“Surely, I always make the first trip out of the month.” 

“How does that come about?” 

“Well, there are eight of us on this detail, and there are eight 
ships a month, so it just works out that way.” 

He nodded thoughtfully, and she began to look worried. “I hope 
I haven’t been talking out of turn,” she wondered. “I guess 
rrjaybe I am a bit free and easy with my comments, sometimes-” 

“Nothing for you to worry about,” he smiled. “It’s just routine, 
and there will certainly be no criticism of you, in any report I 
make. In fact, I’d prefer it if you made no mention of this to 
anyone, and just looked on me as a normal passenger.” 

“All right,” she beamed a dazzling smile at him, “Anything I 
can do, anything at all, just call.” 

She glided away, leaving him to study anew the baffling problem 
of the ore-box, secured firmly at the dead centre point of the 
ward-compartment. Here, at the intersection of four diagonal 
girders, a small shelf had been welded in, and the box rested on 
this, secured by broad metal bands and quick-release nuts. The 
securing arrangements presented no problem, but the box itself 
was a different proposition. The outer lead shielding was contin¬ 
uous, without join or seam. As the Chief Commissioner had said, 
“The ores are packed in lead capsules which are in a lead box, 
around which sheet lead has been melted and worked into an 
unbroken seal.” It seemed impossible on the face of it, that the 
contents could be removed without leaving some indication. He 
was interrupted in his meditations by the appearance of Smash. 

“Places everybody, we are about to change ends.” To the hum 
of gyros, turning the ship to point her tail jets towards Earth, 
Fairless lay on his couch and pondered all the fantastic ways he 
could imagine to remove fifty capsules of high-grade carnotite 
from the interior of a sealed, jointless box, without opening it in 
any way. “This way I’ll be believing in the fourth dimension as a 
reality instead of a mathematical concept,” he murmured. 

Change ends had come and gone; they had completed almost 
one third of their seventy-two hour journey. In the hush of a 
sleep-period, the only sounds were the faint beep-beep of the radar 
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beacon signal in the control room, and the subdued chuckling of 
the atmosphere-plant by the nurse’s couch. She, like the rest of 
the passengers, was dozing lightly. Fairless, too, was prone, but 
was not asleep. In fact, had anyone been close enough to hear, 
he seemed to be carrying on a faint whispered conversation with 
invisible company. 

“I don’t wonder you’re case-hardened to displays of the female 
figure,” a faint voice was declaring. “Be quiet, Kate,” came an¬ 
other voice. “I won’t, Uncle Steve, I want to know why this big 
mug is so keen to flirt with that nurse, he’s up to some game.” 
Fairless smiled, and whispered, “Keep your shirt on. I figure she’s 
the way the gas gets into the compartment. I don’t know how, 
but she’s the only one who has access to the atmosphere plant, 
unless it’s one of the passengers.” 

“But she seems all right, Frank, even Kate will have to admit 
that she’s not a criminal type.” 

“I can’t help that. She’s the logical suspect, and she’s always 
on this trip, you heard her say that yourself.” 

“How about the box, do you have any idea how they manage 
to get into that?” 

“Not a notion, Hank. I was hoping you’d have some in¬ 
spirations about that.” 

“Don’t ask me, brother, I’m just an ordinary mechanic, not 
a magician, like these guys seem to be.” 

“Quiet, now,” Fairless whispered. “We’re getting near the 
time shown on those atmosphere charts. Remember what that 
pilot said when we talked to him in the bar, Steve? He was on 
duty in the first sleep period, and he thought he must have dozed 
because he noticed a sudden shift in the star positions? I checked 
him on the star tables, and the time fits with the time on the 
charts. If anything is going to happen, it will be any time now.” 
He kept his gaze on the nurse as she dozed, in case she might hear 
the murmuring, but he needn’t have worried. 

In her doze she was reviewing the many attractions of her 
strange passenger; his gleaming smile, his faultless manners, 
his odd, but strangely attractive trick of pausing a few seconds 
before replying to her remarks. She was going on to visualise 
an even more interesting future, with lots of exciting possibilities, 
when a warning bell rang in her mind. She sat up, looked at her 
wrist watch. From his couch Fairleys watched, intently. 

He saw her glide easily from the couch to her medicine kit. 
She took from it a phial of tablets, and approached the atmo¬ 
sphere plant, with it in her hand. Steadying herself, she looked 
intently at her watch, unscrewing the top of the jar. It was 
obvious to the watcher that whatever she was going to do required 
split-second timing. As the lid came off she waited, one, two, 
three seconds, then with one quick movement slipped a tablet 
from the bottle and into the grid on the top of the cabinet. 
Equally quickly, she replaced the cover and glided back to her 
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medicine kit, putting the bottle away and closing it up with a 
faint click. 

“That’s not routine,” Fairless muttered. “Looks like I was 
right, after all, Steve!” 

“Sure does, and, by golly, that stuff works quick. Look at 
her now!” 

Fairless slid quietly from his couch and floated oVer to the 
still figure which hung at an impossible angle by her couch. He 
passed a hand in front of her face, but the wide-open eyes stared 
sightlessly. Imitating Smash, he slapped her smartly on her 
rump, and she drifted like a wax figure, without response. “I’ve 
been itching to do that for some time,” he smiled, grimly. A 
quick check showed him that the rest of the passengers were in 
a similar state. To the unseen company he said, “Well, friends, 
this is it, sure enough. Next thing is stand by for boarders, 
any minute now!” As he spoke, he caught a flare of light from 
an observation port. Diving over to it he peered out, through 
the automatic dimming of the Polaroid screen. 

“Jumping Jets!” he cried. “Here they come!” 

CHAPTER IV 

T HROUGH the dimmed window, Fairless stared grimly at 
the ship which was drawing soundlessly nearer, a fantastic 
ship, a ship which, by all common-sense laws, could not 
exist. He stared, and marvelled. 

“Recognise that outline, Steve?” he breathed. “It’s Scout 
Forty-eight, the ship Lacey was riding, the crash of Seventy-six, 
It can’t be, but it is!” 

“Yeah, that’s it all right, Frank, a ghost ship, back from the 
dead.” 

“That’s no ghost,” Fairless snapped. “It’s real enough. No 
time to do any speculating now, she’ll be alongside in a moment.” 

“What d’you aim to do, Frank? Can’t tackle a whole ship, 
single handed.” 

“True enough, but anybody who does come aboard won’t 
leave again. That much I can promise. Quiet, now. I’m going 
back to my couch and play dead, just to see what happens next.” 
He shot over to the couch and stretched out on it, closing his 
eyes, but with every sense alert. There came a sharp “Clack” 
and then another, ringing through the hull. “Magnet grapples”, 
he interpreted, in a whisper, then a faint jarring scrape. “Along¬ 
side,” he commented. “Whoever’s in that ship, he’s some pilot.” 
Then there was another “Clack” by the airlock. Almost at once 
there came the hum of motors as the outer door began to open, 
at the will of some strange finger on the external control button. 
Fairless kept quite still and followed the progress of the invaders 
by the noises they made. At last the inner door swung open. 
Risking a look, he saw four pressure-suited figures dive into the 
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compartment, the latter two hauling between them a duplicate 
of the all-important ore box. He felt almost annoyed at the 
simplicity of the explanation. 

“As easy as that,” he thought. “I should have known they 
would never have time to mess about opening that box. In¬ 
genius swine! Still, this proves that they’re only human, even 
if they are smart. Well, my beauties, with your gas, and your 
service pattern pressure-suits—I’d like to know where you got 
them—and your devilish clever tricks, like diving out of the 
sun-side so that you won’t be spotted from Earth; smart you may 
be, but I think I have a trick or two which may give you time to 
think. You’re here, now let’s see you get away again!” 

The four men, so confident of their arrangements that they 
had not bothered to even look round the interior of the ward- 
space, were tackling the loaded box, with their backs to him, 
as he slipped from his couch, and glided to the open air-lock. 
Their first intimation that all was not as they expected came with 
the hum of the motor, and the closing of the door. They whirled 
clumsily, and Fairless grinned, grimly, at the surprise he could 
see through their visors. “Well, now what will you do?” he asked 
conversationally, though he knew they couldn’t hear a word. 
“Scream for help?” 

In this he misjudged them. Crooks and rogues they might 
have been, and the surprise held them motionless for a moment, 
but they were not without cunning. Acting together, the two 
holding the empty box braced their boots against the girders, 
and, with a mighty heave, launched it full at him, diving to 
follow it up. His smile abated not one bit as he waited for it, 
took it almost negligently on his palms, his back to the door. 
A quarter of a ton of lead slowed down to a standstill as if it had 
been feather-light, then, under the impetus of his shove, shot 
back at them with twice the speed, meeting the two raiders 
helmets-on. There was a mighty double clang, and the two 
pressure-suits drifted away, lifelessly, the insides of the transparent 
plastex visors spotted with red. He stood quite still, watching 
the remaining two, alert for the next move. 

“Two down, two to go,” he murmured. “I’ll wager that little 
do made you think a bit. Wonder if your friends on the ship 
will take a hand?” He could see one man’s lips moving and 
guessed that he was relaying the somewhat startling information 
back to his ship via his suit radio. From the hull at his back he 
heard and felt the click and scrape he had half expected. “Sorry, 
and all that, gentlemen,” he murmured, “but I’m afraid your 
friends have cut and run for it. You have been abandoned; 
Pity! I’d rather hoped to have a look at your chief, or leader, 
whatever you call him. Oh, would you?” 

One of the men had launched himself at Fairless, armoured 
gloves clawing. It was a courage born of desperation for he had 
obviously no idea how to deal with such an unprecedented situa- 
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tion. Pressure-suits are hardly the thing for combat-wear. Fair¬ 
less eluded his clutch with an easy glide which took him up and 
over the heavy figure to the roof of the space. There he somer¬ 
saulted and shot back with a vigorous kick. Adding his own 
speed to that of the unwieldy pirate, he rammed his helmet 
against the metal of the hull. With the same gliding movement 
he fended himself off and turned to the remaining survivor, to 
find himself grappled. Seizing his chance, this man had sneaked 
up on him, and now held him fast in a bear-hug. 

Fairless could see the face inside the helmet, a dark, heavily 
jowled face, now twisted in a snarl of.rage and triumph. He kept 
quite still, studying the face of his attacker almost impersonally, 
noting the growing signs of strain, the grinding teeth, the startling 
sweat on the brow, the staring, bulging eyes. 

“Squeeze away, friend,” he said lightly. “Much good may it 
do you, even if you do fancy your strength.” 

The man inside the suit was almost a match for Fairless in 
build, and obviously knew his own power, for his first confidence 
took a few seconds to abate. Then, however, as his face began 
to twitch with the sustained effort, there came an expression 
of fear and panic, as the tall, defenceless young man remained 
calm and unaffected. With a hard gasp and wrench, he shifted 
his grip, bringing up his armoured glove in a swipe calculated 
to tear off half his opponent’s face, but the face wasn’t there 
to be ripped. He gathered himself and lunged after this incredible 
opponent, half expecting him to evade again, but this time Fair¬ 
less, growing tired of the duel, did the most unlikely thing of all. 
With his back to a girder, he launched a straight right, with his 
clenched fist, which smashed through the plastex of the helmet 
and went on to pulp the face inside. 

“Oh, damn!” he muttered. “I keep forgetting I mustn’t hit 
so hard”—pulling his hand carefully out of the wreckage of the 
helmet and noting the blood on it. “I suppose I’d better wipe 
this off. Let’s see what nurse has in her kit.” ignoring the drifting, 
lifeless figures he moved to the nurse’s couch and cleaned up his 
stained hand. Then he helped himself to a coil of insulated cable 
from the control-room and got busy securing the four figures 
and the spare box, carrying on the strange conversation with 
his unseen company. 

“Too bad there weren’t any of them tough enough to survive, 
Frank; you were too rough with ’em.” 

“Yes, it is rather a pity, but I hadn’t much choice, Steve. 
It was them or me, and being three seconds slow all the time, 
I couldn’t afford to take any chances.” 

“Yeah, but now we’ll have a heck of a job tracing that ship, 
and the bright boy behind all this.” 

“How about that hussy of a nurse? We’ll get something out 
of her, surely?”. 

“1 doubt it, Kate. I’ve a feeling she doesn’t know very much 
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more about it than we do.” 

“How can you say that? She was responsible for the gas?” 

Fairless frowned. “She was, of course, but in my opinion, 
only indirectly. Perhaps she believes the tablets to be harmless, 
just a deodorant, or something.” 

“But the time! You don’t have to be as precise as all that with 
deodorants?” 

Fairless frowned again, but just then the atmosphere-plant 
gave a sudden cough and speeded up its rate of chuckling throb. 
He waited, watching it, until, after about thirty seconds, it slowed 
down to normal again. “That’s what I was waiting for, that 
makes the whole picture complete. The dissociated gas, passing 
out of the ship, let the pressure down a little. That was the dip 
on the chart, Steve.” 

“Guess you’re right again, Frank, and you’d better get back 
to your couch before these people start waking up again. Boy, 
oh, boy, I can’t wait to see their faces when they see those bodies!” 

Norden tramped into Commodore Gale’s office with complete 
lack of ceremony, just in time to surprise his friend in the act 
of replacing an interesting-looking bottle in his desk drawer. 

“Hey, hey, Windy, don’t put it away,” he called. “You might 
just ask me first!” 

Gale looked up with lack-lustre eyes. “Oh, it’s you! Didn’t 
hear you knock.” 

“I didn’t,” Norden admitted, cheerfully. “But, Windy, this 
is new, isn’t it? Scooping it up at this time of day? How long 
has this been going on?” 

“Who cares?” Gale shrugged, wearily. 

Norden came round the desk to him, distress on his ruddy face. 
“Look, old man, this won’t do at all—” he began. 

“Why don’t you leave me alone? Haven’t you done enough 
harm?” 

Norden froze in mid-stride, his face a blank, then, flipping 
the intercom switch, he spoke softly, urgently. 

“Stringy! Come in here a minute, quick!” 

Miss Stringer was tall, her face was plain and hard, her severe 
dress gave an impression of angularity, and she hid her feelings 
from the world behind a pair of thick-rimmed lenses, but, as 
she came in the door and saw, at a glance, what was wrong, she 
unbent to a degree Norden would never have believed had he 
not actually seen it. 

“Again!” she sighed. “And it’s only a week since the last 
one. It’s this damned ore business, on top of everything, but 
you just keep still. I’ll have him out of that in a brace of shakes.” 
She got into action on the ’phone and ordered coffee, hurried 
out to her desk to get a small bottle. When the coffee arrived 
she laced it liberally with the contents of the bottle, and fed it 
to the Commodore. He sat dully unaware during the process, 
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making no move except to gag a little on the hot liquid. Norden 
had picked up the bottle to read the label on it while the dosing 
was going on. He returned it, respectfully, to Miss Stringer. 

“My God!” he breathed. “That’s sure a buster of a cure you 
got there, Stringy. Where’d you get that load of explosive?” 

“Doctor Grunther made it up for me, over at the lab. It 
works like a charm.” 

“It does? I shoulda thought it would blow his head clean 
off. Windy must be tougher than I thought. Stringy,” he was 
suddenly quite serious, “when did this start coming on?” 

“Come out to my office,” she invited, “and leave him alone. 
He will be fine in about ten minutes.” He followed her, and 
perched on the edge of her desk, while she poured out the rest 
of the coffee. 

“Ever since you left,” she said, quietly, “he’s been going down. 
Not his temper. He always was one to snap a lot, but it doesn’t 
mean a thing, as you know. But he’s been slow, and careless, 
like as if he didn’t care very much any more. And he worried 
about being helpless. I could tell that from the way he hated 
anybody to do anything for him. I don’t know if you get what 
1 mean, but 1 get the feeling that he’s feeling himself to be useless, 
a failure, a figure-head, not doing his share.” 

“I think I do see what you mean,” Norden nodded. “I had 
some of it myself when I realised that the Service could get along 
without my help, and it must be worse for him, because he 
can’t leave!” 

“That’s just it,” she said, urgently. “He can’t get along, not 
without you, and he can’t leave the Service. He’d be a total loss 
in anything else, and now, this ore business. He’ll have to report 
it to the United Nations Space Committee soon, and you know 
what they’ll do, don’t you?” 

“But they can’t fire a guy for a thing like that!” 

“Maybe not, but you know as well as I do that the publicity 
in itself will break him. Can’t you just see it? They’re sure to 
feel that it might have been different if someone else had been 
in charge, a man with legs!” 

Her voice was bitter, and Norden looked at her with sudden 
understanding. 

“You like him a lot, don’t you?” he smiled. “And you don’t 
have to answer that. But you can start feeling better, as of now. 
Windy is going to be all right again, pretty soon. I’ve got a pair 
of legs for him!” 

“Doctor Norden—Steve, don’t joke about it! I don’t think 
I could bear that.” Her voice said that she was perilously near 
tears, and he patted her on the shoulder, gently. 

“I’m not joking, Sally, I mean it. My advice to you is to get 
yourself some pretty dresses, and a facial and hairdo, get used to 
looking pretty, ’cause Windy is going to want to go dancing, 
just to satisfy himself, and he won’t ask you if you go around 
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looking that way. I-Oh, blast!”—and he stalked off into 

Gale’s office again, as the secretary began to sniff and dab at 
her eyes. 

“Hiya, Windy, how d’you feel now, huh?” he boomed, as he 
sat himself in a chair and lit a foul smelling cigar. 

“Hello, Steve. I’m all right now I guess, even to the extent of 
that evil stench. Sorry about—you know. I’ve been riding it a 
bit too hard lately.” 

“Forget it. What I wanted to know is when d’you expect to 
hear from ‘Nightingale’? Pretty soon, huh?” 

“Well, now,” Gale reminded him, “you know we don’t use 
radio transmission in space except in emergency, because it 
confuses the beacon signal.” 

“Yeah, I know, and I aim to do something about that pretty 
soon. Got a new radio modification on the agenda that’s going 
to change all that. But you didn’t answer my question.” 

“First report,” Gale said testily, “will be when she berths 
alongside on a Satellite. Now let’s see.” He ran a lean finger 
over the studs of the multi-point clock on his desk until he found 
the one he wanted, clicked it home, and read off the now glowing 
dial. “Expected time of arrival at Satellite Three, nought-nine- 
thirty-five hours, at Base eleven-thirty-five hours.” He checked 
with the chronometer, and started a little. “Any minute now," 
he announced. 

“That’s what I figured,” Norden beamed. 

“What are you so pleased about, you expecting young Fairless 
to pull something out of the hat?” He stared at Norden, sus¬ 
piciously. “You’re on to something, you old goat, I can tell by 
your face. Well, let me tell you something. I shall be surprised, 
and pleasantly so, if that transport even gets here at all, with 
that young-” 

He was interrupted by a sharp, high-pitched note from the 
intercom. In his eagerness he flipped the wrong switch and had 
to reset it before he could get through on the special direct line 
to radio-control. Norden grinned in gentle malice, “You’re as 
excited as I am, you old liar, and you know it!” 

“Quiet, I want to hear this.” Gale’s face was drawn with 
anxiety. “This could be bad news—they don’t usually contact 
me direct.” 

A reedy, metallic voice said, “Message for Commodore Gale, 
Base, Earth, from Lieutenant Fairless, Special Duty, on board 
L.H.T. ‘Nightingale’, ex Luna, now at Satellite Three. Begins. 
Raid and robbery attempted by space-ship identical Scout 
Forty-eight, failed. Four bodies and duplicate ore-container 
apprehended. No other information available. Suspect Nurse 
G. Winfield collusion, request complete background check, 
Martian origin. Also service of chemist, psychiatrist on arrival. 
See Norden, full details. Ends.” 

Only years of routine saved Gale from utter speechlessness. 
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Automatically he reversed the switch and said, “Gale here. 
Message received, understood, agreed. Out.” In something of 
a daze he turned on Norden. 

“I don’t understand the half of what I’ve just heard, and what 
I do understand doesn’t make sense, but I did get the last bit, 
‘See Norden, full details’. Well, I’m seeing you!” 

“What d’you want to know?” Norden chuckled. 

“All of it, and start by telling me howinell you come to know 
anything about it, anyway!” 

“All right.” The stocky scientist settled himself in his seat, 
and contemplated the end of his cigar. “I have been watching 
and overhearing everything that has happened in that ship ever 
since it left Luna, so I know exactly what has happened.”. 

“You mean you’ve had a radio and video transmission planted 
on the ship, at that range, and it worked?” 

“Something like that, sure. I told you. I’ve a new modification 
in radionics. One of my lab boys stumbled on it by accident, 
some years ago. Ultra-high-frequency stuff. We’ve got it now 
so that we can get pin-point beaming and perfect, interference- 
free transmission and reception over an enormous distance. 
We don’t know just how far, yet, but at least half a million 
miles. Windy, we’ve at last got a real space-radio!” 

“So that’s what you’ve been working on, all these years?” 

“That, and other things.” 

Gale snorted. “Why don’t you quit being dramatic. Anyway, 
what about this trip, and this screwy message from Fairless? 
You reckon you saw and heard everything. All right; now you 
tell me everything, all of it, mind, no holding out on me. I’m 
in no shape to stand it.” 

Norden widened his grin. “You wouldn’t want to spoil my 
fun, old man, now would you? I’ll tell you as much as I think 
you can take, and the rest will have to wait till that ship gets 
here, so that I can show you. I’ve no wish to be called a liar, 
by you or anyone else. One thing before I start. Don’t ask any 
questions, just let me tell it.” He shifted comfortably in his chair. 
“First of all, I can put your mind at ease about the ores. They’re 
safe, and there won’t be any more losses. Right? Now everything 
was normal when the ship left.” And he went on to tell, with a 
wealth of picturesque detail, the odd and remarkable happenings 
he had witnessed on that eventful trip. 

“So,” he concluded, “the ores are safe, but the men were 
killed, so our only line on the guy responsible will be through 
the nurse, and Frank will be bringing her here as soon as they 
get in. That’s why he requested a chemist and a psychiatrist, 
to give us the low-down on the tablets and the lady.” 

Gale was obviously bursting with questions, but Norden shook 
his head. “Don’t do it, Windy,” he warned. "I’m telling you, 
it will be a lot easier to show you, when Frank gets here. About 
this Scout ship, though, that’s something I could bear to know 
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more about. You got the records of that crash?” 

“Not here.” Gale brightened up at the prospect of some 
action. “But it won’t take a minute to get them. Hold on.” 
He flipped the intercom switch. “Miss Stringer, here a minute!” 

He set her about the task of finding the records for the crash 
of 1976, and she hurried off. “No need to look up the nurse,” 
he pointed out. “I already have them, as she was present at the 
other two incidents. We couldn’t find anything to comment on. 
I think you’re up the wrong tree there, though it does look queer. 
What’s the idea of the psycho check, anyway?” 

“Ever occur to you,” Norden’s voice was surprisingly hard, 
“she could have been hypnotised?” 

Gale stared. “Post-hypnotic command,” he mused. “Could 
be, but that would mean someone in the Lunar Hospital staff. 
I don’t know a lot about the thing, but 1 do know that it’s not 
very effective over long periods, and these people, whoever they 
are, would have to be able to rely on her absolutely.” 

“These people, Windy,” Norden reminded him, “seem to be 
way ahead of us in a lot of things. That Lacey gas, for instance?” 

Gale nodded soberly. “I remember, Lacey. I thought he’d 
gone off the rails altogether, that time. Well, I suppose I must 
fix up some arrangements. Let’s see now; Grunther’s the man 
for the gas, but we don’t have anyone over at medical who’d 
know a lot about hypnotism, not so far as I know, anyway.” 

“Maybe Kate could handle it.” Norden pursed his lips. “I’ll 
ask her.” Before Gale’s popping eyes, he fished out of his pocket 
a match-box sized gadget and fiddled with it, delicately. “Hello, 
Kate.” He spoke in a normal, conversational tone. “You there?” 

“Speaking. That you, Uncle Steve? Where are you—in the 
Comm’s office?” came from the set in faint, but clear tones. 

“That’s right. Say, ever done any work in hypnotism? Could 
you break down a post-hypnotic command, for instance?” 

“Well, I have done some, but I’d hate to be positive about it. 
Depends on so many things. Is it depth-trance, narco-hypnosis 
or just straight suggestion?” 

“I wouldn’t know about that, Hon, but would you take a 
whirl at it if we can’t get anyone else? It’s the Nurse Winfield 
business.” 

“I sure will. I’d just love the chance to put that hussy into a 
trance. When d’you want me?” 

“Soon as the ‘Nightingale’ docks, say about eleven-thirty?” 

Another voice became faintly audible, as though the speaker 
was approaching the set. Norden switched off hurriedly. Gale’s 
amazement increased. 

“Who was that just then? I swear I recognised that voice.” 

Miss Stringer, arriving with a bound volume of records, saved 
Norden the task of avoiding a reply to that. In a moment, the 
two men were bent over the desk studying the entry for June, ’76. 
They read the meagre information together, silently. 
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“Very little to go on, there,” Gale commented. “An explosion 
recorded by radio-active detectors on Mars, Vesta and Earth. 
*Their direction-finding check agreed with the estimated position 
of Scout Forty-eight, according to its beacon signal, which had 
mysteriously ceased. Further check disclosed that a mining 
survey trucker had left the asteroid zone, en route for Mars, 
on a course which would have brought her fairly close to number 
Forty-eight. A sweep in the arc showed faint, and rapidly dis¬ 
appearing traces of radio-active dust. The obvious answer was 
that the two had somehow gotten into collision. I don’t see any 
help there, Steve.” 

Norden was smiting his palm with his fist again. “I’m re¬ 
membering something Frank was telling me about a character 
in fiction. How did it go again? ‘Eliminate the impossibilities, 
and what’s left must be the right answer, no matter how screwy 
it seems’. Something like that. So, applying that in this case, 
Scout-Ship Forty-eight was not destroyed in a crash. It never 
crashed at all. That atomic explosion must have been faked, 
laid on for the occasion.” 

“But how could anyone fake that?” 

“Simple enough for a competent man. There are several ways, 
but the easiest way would be to blow up the pile-drive of one 
ship, and hide out in the other. That way there wouldn’t be any 
need to fake at all, except for letting it be believed that both 
ships had been lost.” 

“Hide out, in a ship?” Gale savoured the idea a few moments. 
“Could be done, I suppose,” he admitted. “But—there are so 
many other snags—the crews, passengers; and who would even 
think of such a crazy idea, apart from you?” 

Norden grinned, but it was a hard, mirthless look. “The 
how, and the who are explained in the same terms,” he rasped. 
“Who else could immobilise a whole crew with little trouble, 
could handle a ship with the best of us, and would know the 
ins and outs of the half-unknown asteroids? Who spent seven 
years prospecting there, as a geologist?” 

“Marvin Lacey!” 

“You got it. If he isn’t alive and kicking, and very much 
involved in our little troubles, then I’ll eat your desk, and you 
with it, before lunch.” 

They were brought out of their coma of amazement by the 
faint but growing roar of jets in the distance. The noise grew 
in intensity till it savaged the air and the ear reeled before the 
impact. From the window, the two men saw a cloud of scarlet 
fire, laced with needles of brilliant orange, settle slowly into the 
shallow concrete pit far at the other side of the field, cradling 
in its fiery arms the squat red shape of the Lunar Hospital Trans¬ 
port. Despite the. occasion. Gale could not forbear a glance at 
the chronometer. 

"That’ll be Bennet,” he grumbled. “Thirty seeonds fast. I 
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guess he's excited, or some such thing.” 

“Well, do you blame him with what he’s got aboard?” 

“A pilot has no business getting excited,” Gale snapped, 
then grinned wryly, as he caught Norden’s look. “Oh, all right. 
I’ll overlook it this time. I suppose he does have some excuse.” 

Smash, reporting by radio from the pits, never knew how near 
he had come to getting a wigging from the “Old Man”, and it 
is doubtful whether he would have cared much, the way he was 
feeling. It’s not every day that a young Lieutenant meets up 
with a legendary, half-ridiculous hero, to find that he is, indeed, 
greater than the legend. 

CHAPTER V 

N URSE WINFIELD was awed, and a little scared of the 
impressive solemnity of the procession to the Control Office, 
so, as is the way with many in the same circumstances, 
she put on a boldness and assurance she did not feel. This 
boldness gave way to surprise and warm indignation as she 
listened to the report, made in quiet tones, by the tall young 
man to the little, sharp-featured oldster behind the desk. She 
could hardly wait for the inevitable question. 

“Well, nurse; what do you have to say about all this?” 

“I’d say it’s a frame. This fellow must be crazy, saying I did all 
those things. I never went anywhere near the atmosphere-plant!” 
“You mean his account is false?” 

“Well, now, not all of it.” She tried to be fair. “It’s true 
the men seemed to appear from nowhere, in a flash. That was 
queer. One minute, there I was, dozing, I guess. Next minute, 
there they were! - Maybe it did all happen the way he says, I 
wouldn’t know. But I do know that I never moved from my 
couch, or went near that plant. Those tablets he mentions. I 
don’t have anything like that in my kit!” 

“You were seen,” Fairless said slowly, quietly, “by three others, 
as well as myself.” 

“Me, for one,” Norden boomed, heartily. 

“You? You weren’t even on the ship!” 

“If I may, sir, I’d like to check one point which may serve to 
convince Miss Winfield that we are not inventing this story.” 
At the Commodore’s nod, he turned to the nurse. 

“You have your kit with you, and you’re satisfied that it has 
not been rigged in any way?” 

She slid it round to her waist, clicked it open, looked it over 
with a quick, professional eye, and nodded. <- 
“That bottle there, with the octagonal top?” 

“That’s empty,” she said, with some satisfaction. “It’s a special 
container, thermally insulated. It’s used for carrying small 
quantities of serum or things like that, winch must be kept at 
fixed temperatures. At, the moment, it’s empty.” 
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“No, don’t open it yet,” Fairless snapped, and her fingers 
withdrew as if it had been hot. “Let me do it.” He took the 
small bottle over to a corner of the room where he was farthest 
away from the rest of the occupants, and, holding it so that all 
could see, took the top off, and tilted it. “Recognise those?” 

The nurse, white-faced, stared at the large, triangular, white 
tablets which were plainly visible. “I never saw a tablet like that 
in my .life before.” 

“Oh, come, nurse, you can’t expect us-” Gale began, sharply, 

but Fairless cut him off with a warning gesture. 

“If you don’t mind, sir, I’d like to handle this my own way. 
You see, 1 think she’s right!” 

Gale’s explosion of amazement was interrupted by the entry 
of a newcomer; a faded wisp of a man who, for one moment, 
seemed to be a bit overwhelmed at the unexpected crowd in 
the office. “You sent for me, Commodore?” he mumbled, then, 
catching sight of Norden, he opened his eyes wide. “Sven Norden, 
never did 1 expect to see you here. You have come back to us, 
old friend, yes?” 

“Grunther, you old chemical-sniffer. They told me you were 
dead. Finally dried up and blown away, they said!” 

“Very touching,” Gale snapped, acidly, “but save your re¬ 
union celebrations for some other time. Doctor Grunther, I 
have something I’d like you to examine. Would you pass it to 
him, Lieutenant?” j 

Fairless handed over the bottle, eyes curiously studying the 
old chemist. Grunther took the odd shaped container, turning 
it in his thin fingers, and mumbling under his breath. 

“The tablets are suspected of being capable of generating Lacey 
gas,” Gale told him, in a flat voice which conveyed no opinion. 

“Hah? Lacey gas? So—I should live-so long!” He waved 
the bottle before his nose, then sniffed where it had been. “No 

smell, or was it? Maybe a bit like- No, I wouldn’t be sure.” ' 

Circumspectly, he poured out a tablet on to the back of his 
splayed hand, and gave it a closer examination. “Never did I 
see a tablet that shape,” he said, cocking his head on one side, 
bird-like. He approached his nose closer to it, taking a more 
generous sniff. “It’'was—as I thought before, like-” 

Nurse Winfield slid from her chair to the floor in a dead faint,' 
Gale and Norden gasped and stared together, even Kate, quietly 
observing in a corner, came to her feet with indrawn breath. 
Only Fairless kept calm, moving forward swiftly to remove 
the tablet from that still hand. With great care he prised the 
bottle and cap from the other hand, let the white triangle fall 
into it, and replaced the cap. 

“Better keep clear of this area a moment or two,” he warned. 
“I imagine it begins to volatilize at normal room temperature, 
hence the special bottle. Let’s see to Nurse Winfield.” 

Kate came forward and made herself useful to such good 
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purpose that it was a mere matter of minutes before the girl 
was conscious again. Fairless looked down at her with a worried 
frown. Kate caught his eye, shook her head. 

“Best leave her alone awhile,” she suggested. “She’s in no 
shape to be questioned, right now.” 

All this time the wax-like figure of Grunther stood motionlessly, 
frozen in the attitude of sniffing, his mouth still open to pro¬ 
nounce his opinion on the likeness of smell he had detected. 
Gale stared from his desk; Norden walked round the still figure 
curiously; Kate left her patient to come closer and study the 
uncanny sight. She shuddered. 

“It’s creepy. Worse when you think he won’t know a thing 
about it when he wakes up.” Fairless was still furrowing his 
brow. 

“Kate,” he said at last, “you know my theory, that she”— 
he nodded over his shoulder—“was hypnotised?” 

“Yeah, Uncle Steve told me about it, and I don’t agree. Post¬ 
hypnotic commands don’t work all that efficiently, especially 
over a long period of time.” 

“I’ve been thinking about that, and especially narco-hypnosis. 
That’s where a narcotic is used to dull the analytic faculties first, 
thus making it easier to get the patient into trance, isn’t it?” 

“That’s about it,” she agreed, “but the drawback to that is 
the dulling of the motor-centres which makes the implant fuzzy 
at the same time. The drug affects the sense-channels through 
which the message is received, so that it doesn’t get through to 
the mind very clearly.” 

“So that if you had a \yay of making the person insensible, 
as far as conscious activity goes, but left him physically un¬ 
affected, then hypnotic implants would be more precise, maybe, 
and more permanent?” 

Her ice-blue eyes narrowed in thought, then, as she saw what 
he was driving at, they opened again, very wide. 

“Frank! You mean the gas? By Ology, you could be right, 
too!” 

“By what?” 

“Darn it!” She was prettily angry with herself. “I haven’t 
said that in ages. Just a silly schoolgirl saying we used to have 
in the biology class—get it? I do think you’ve got something 
there, though, Frank,” she went on eagerly. 

“Let’s wait and see how Grunther comes out of it first,” he 
said, “and if he seems to be all right, would you try it?” 

“Depends on Miss Winfield.” 

They turned to the nurse, who was now sitting up and taking 
some notice of what was happening. The sight of Grunther was 
distressing her all over again, but she listened attentively, as Kate 
explained just what was proposed. While she thought the matter 
over, Fairless gave her something else to consider. 

“Look at it like this,” he suggested. “You’re a Martian, and 
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your home planet must mean a lot to you. The Mars colony 
has only about forty years of history, but I know it has a strong 
sense of national pride, and I don’t suppose you’re any different. 
Now this business is a direct, and serious threat to the whole 
of human life on Mars. If we can’t stop it, and catch the man 
responsible, it will mean, at least the total evacuation of the 
colony back to Earth. At least that!” 

“I’ll do it,” she whispered. “I won’t like it, but I guess I can’t 
refuse, if it means the survival of my folks;” 

Grunther was still being watched by Norden, who was now 
holdirg a watch on him. “If I remember Lacey, and by what 
happened on the ship, he’s got only a minute or two to go,” he 
remarked. “Wonder how he’ll feel, if anything?” 

“Metaldehyde,” said Grunther, quietly, “that’s what it smells 
of, but very faintly, and not quite the same.” He looked round 
in some surprise. “That’s funny, I thought you had sat down, 
Sven, and that boy, he was here. This room. Is different, some¬ 
how. You all move so fast I don’t see it. How is that?” 

Norden explained to him at some length, and he began to look 
a little distressed. “Then it was real, that gas? Poor Lacey, how 
we have him wronged!” 

“Poor Lacey be damned!” Norden roared. “You wait, and 
get a load of what we think is going to come up now!” 

“Just a minute, Uncle Steve. Let me check up first.” Kate 
came across the room hurriedly, “Doctor Grunther, how do you 
feel, in yourself, physically I mean?” 

With true scientific detachment Grunther closed his eyes and 
let his awareness turn inwards, inspecting himself from head to 
toe as it were, carefully. “Fm fine, just fine,” he announced, 
opening his eyes with a broad smile. Kate nodded, and turned 
back to her uncle. 

“I guess we’ll have to be satisfied with that,” she decided, “at 
least it won’t do you any harm,” she smiled reassuringly at the 
nurse. “Any way, we’ll try the conventional method first. Have 
you ever been hypnotised?” 

“Not so far as I know,” the girl shook her head, and moved to 
a chair which was arranged by the Commodore’s desk, so that she 
faced the big windows. All eyes were on Kate as she stood behind 
the chair, and took from her shorts-pocket a small bauble on the 
end of a piece of thread. It glittered in the light as she twirled it 
before the girl’s eyes. 

“Just relax, and try to look past the glitter, try to ignore it.” 

Ten minutes later, Kate shook her head. Nurse Winfield was 
rolling her head from side to side, slowly, and saying, in a dull 
flat tone— 

“I don’t remember—I don’t remember-” 

“I’m no expert,” Kate reminded them, “but I’d say this is quite 
abnormal. She is aware that there is something she can’t remember 
but doesn’t know what it is. That means there is a block, a forgetter 
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command, so strongly imposed that she is aware of it as an 
entity in itself. I’ll never break that down by normal technique. 
It will have to be the gas after all.” 

Fairless held the bottle at the ready but closed. Kate bent over 
her subject again, “Listen carefully. I’m going to give you a sniff 
of the gas. You will then be able to remember what it is you were 
told to forget. You will remember, and then, when I ask you, you 
will tell me. Do you understand?” 

“I understand. I don’t remember-” 

At Kate’s signal. Fairless waved the others back, opened the 
bottle, and held it under the nose of the girl in the chair. 

“Twenty minutes to wait,” Norden remarked, walking back to 
his seat, “Might as well take it easy.” 

“Fairless, what makes you so sure that this girl is an innocent 
party?” Gale’s sharp eyes were keen on the young man, “Admit¬ 
tedly, it seems as though you were right, now, but what put you 
on the track in the first place?” 

“She’s a Martian, Sir, and you know how they feel about that. 
If this business has any real point at all, it is obviously aimed at 
the safety and welfare of the Martian colonists. I can’t imagine 
any native being a willing party to anything like that.” 

, “You say if this business has any point. That’s something that 
has been biting me for some time. Just what can be the reason 
behind it all? You, Steve, for once I’d welcome one of your wacky 
theories.” 

Norden grinned. “For once, you get a surprise coming. Windy. 
I ain’t got one. But Frank, here, has. And it’s a lulu. You tell 
him, Frank, and let me watch his face!” 

“It seems pretty obvious to me, sir, that there can be only one 
target to these robberies.” 

“And that is?” 

“That a certain person, whose identity we only suspect as yet, 
intends to conquer and take over Mars!” 

Grunther spoke up softly, as Gale remained speechless, “But, 
that is impossible, my young friend. Fifty thousand people, two 
small cities, a whole planet, forty years of history. One man, or 
many, no one could conquer such a resistance. And you think 
that Space Service would stand by and do nothing?” 

“The whole thing’s fantastic,” Gale snorted. “If it is Lacey, 
he only has one ship, two at the outside, and we have over a 
thousand. He wouldn’t stand a ghost of a chance.” 

Fairless smiled, grimly, and, behind him, Norden whispered 
loudly enough for everyone to hear, “Go on, Frank, you tell ’em, 
son.” 

“May I remind you of certain things, sir,” Fairless was very 
serious now. “First and foremost, had it not been for circum¬ 
stances which the pirates could not have guessed, their robberies 
would have continued. Mars would have been threatened by a 
gradual loss of power-source, for we are unable to supply her 
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demands from the resources of Earth, and there are very few 
radio-actives to be found anywhere else. Inevitably, the colonists 
would have to be withdrawn, and what better way to prepare the 
way for conquest. Second,” and his voice continued quiet, “it 
would be a mistake to assume that Lacey, if it is he, has only a 
few ships. There have been many unexplained crashes in the 
years since he disappeared, and it is more than a coincidence that 
his was the first, and that all the others, without exception, have 
been between two ships, and always one from the asteroid belt! 
The men of the asteroid-mining flotilla, mere tramp pilots, have 
a reputation for recklessness which I’m beginning to think is not 
quite deserved. Third, if it came to open conflict, what space 
weapons have we? You know as well as I, sir, that the old roman¬ 
ces about Space-cannons, ray-guns and similar lethal weapons 
have never been more than a fiction writer’s dream, that, in effect, 
we haven’t a weapon worth a damn to put against a hostile space¬ 
ship in space!” 

“We have jet-interceptors,” Gale retorted, but it was a weak 
effort, and Fairless did not bother to reply to it. 

“I think,” he repeated firmly, “that this man intended to get 
control of Mars, and, what’s more, from there to attack Earth! 
I can see nothing to stop him despatching ships, on radio-control, 
with H-bomb loads. Any competent scientist, with the resources 
he would inherit on Mars, could manufacture H-bombs, and this 
fiendish gas of his, and we’d be in a fine way trying to stop him. 
How many of our pilots are trained in war-technique? How many 
of our ships could be of any use to intercept a full-scale raid like 
that? I tell you, sir, we’ve had peace on Earth so long that we’ve 
grown out of the way of remembering that we had to fight for it 
in the first place, and that we may have to fight for it again. We 
may have stopped Lacey this once, but if this example is anything 
to go by, he’s not done yet, by any means. You can bet he’s got 
something else just as nasty up his sleeve.” 

Gale raised a hand in protest, “O.K. Lieutenant, you made your 
point, no need to rub it in,” he groaned, “I should know better 
than to question anything Steve is mixed up in. One thing you 
two have in common. No matter how daffy you sound, you always 
have a good story to back it up, and I don’t mind admitting you 

make it sound pretty convincing - ” He was interrupted by an 

urgent sign from Kate. 

“Quiet now,” she ordered. “She’s come out of the catalepsis, 
but she’s still in trance state. Maybe we’ll get something now.” 
They fell silent as Kate began to prod the returning wits with quiet 
questions. Finally she snapped her fingers and the girl sat up with 
a start. She looked round at the faces eager on hers. 

“I know now,” she said, with surprised conviction. “It was that 
awful woman!” 

“A woman ! ! ?” Four voices spoke in incredulous chorus. 

“That’s right,” the girl nodded grimly, “It happened about six 
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months ago. We had a visit-party, and a crowd of do-gooders 
came to entertain us and see that we weren’t forgotten. Some 
people still think that the moon is two hundred and fifty thousand 
miles away from civilisation you know. They mean well, I guess. 
And there was this woman. Her little line was some screwy kind 
of psycho-therapy. We all had to sit quiet, relax, and try to think 
about the kind of things she described. There was more to it than 
that, of course, but I didn’t listen very close. It was supposed to 
do us good. This particular time she had cornered the eight of us 
who were on the L.H.T. run.” 

“All eight of you, at one time—?” Fairless saw a flaw. 

“You’re real quick, aren’t you? But it was the new rota-change. 
We change duties every six months, and we’d just been detailed 
for the run. We were pretty pleased anyway, didn’t need her 
therapy. But we went. I can see it all now,” her face paled at the 
thought, “I didn’t remember any of this before, but now it’s as 
plain! She had a fancy box, and while she was telling us to relax 
she was putting something out of the box into the atmosphere- 
plant, said it was to perfume the air and induce favourable 
vibrations-” Her voice faded out. 

“The atmosphere-plants are standard pattern,” Fairless gritted, 
softly, “like the ships. They have one in each space, in case of 
emergency. I remember noticing them.” 

“That voice!” Nurse Winfield moaned, “Over and over, ‘On 
the first trip of the month, at the sixteenth hour after leaving 

Luna-On the first trip of the month, at the sixteenth hour after 

leaving Luna-Take the triangular tablet from the seri-culture 

bottle, drop it in the grid—drop it in the grid. On the first trip-” 

Kate spoke sharply to her, and she started, shook her head. 

“I’m sorry,” she whispered, “but it still seems to be ringing 
inside my head.” 

“But you won’t obey it any more, now that you know about it.” 

“Oh no,” she shrank away in horror, “I couldn’t, I couldn’t!” 

Kate nodded soberly. “You’re getting the reversal now,” she 
said, soothingly. “It will wear off after a while, and you’ll be all 
right again.” 

“Suppose that bottle had been required for something else?” 
Norden asked, curiously. 

“But it never is,” she returned brightly, “we never need any 
special medicines on the Earth-run anyway, as they’re all pretty 
fit. It’s on the return trip when the fun begins and I stop being 
just an ornament, and even then, if there are any specials, they 
are packed for us at this end, in their own containers.” 

“In fact that bottle is never used at all, hey? Now, how many 
people would know a thing like that?” 

“Apart from nurses? Most anybody who’s ever worked in a 
dispensary or a lab attached to a hospital, I guess.” 

“This is all fiendishly fantastic,” Gale snapped. “These people 
seem to have analysed this situation down to the last fraction and 
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detail. Can you give us a description of this woman?” 

"Well, she was tall, and dark, and I guess she’d be classed as 
attractive, in a powerful, intense sort of way. Had a ‘presence’ if 
you know what I mean. She reckoned to be Earthan, but I 
wouldn’t like to be sure about that. You can’t always tell.” 

“Do you remember her name?” 

“Oh yeah, sure,” she shrugged. “Called herself Orlova, Madame 
Orlova, but I reckon that was like the rest of her, phoney!” 

“All right,” Gale sighed. “I think we’ve got all we can use from 
you, nurse, and we’re very grateful for your co-operation. I’ll send 
a memo with you to Lunar Base, on your return trip, which will 
fix you up, and maybe do you some good. That is,” he amended, 
“if you feel up to it. I can arrange for you to have a spell of rest, 
if you wish?” 

“It’ll be O.K., thanks all the same,” she announced, “and if 
there is anything I can do, any time, anything at all-?” 

She was escorted from the room by Grunther, who, with the 
all-important bottle in one hand, and the shapely nurse on the 
other arm, was heard to remark, “Now I’m knowing the real 
meaning when I say ‘I don’t know which way to turn’.” Nurse 
Winfield’s giggle was cut short as Fairless called after them, and 
held out a small, flat flask. 

“I’m sorry, Doctor, I almost forgot this item. It’s a sample of 
the gas, after dissociation.” 

Grunther stopped, disengaged his arm, and reached out a hand 
for the flask. Then, a suspicious look on his face, he looked at 
Fairless, then at the flask. 

“A joke, huh? You think I didn’t remember what Lacey said, 
that it can’t be kept in a container, you think I’m slow, huh?” 

"Not at all,” politely, “it’s in there right enough.” 

“It’s a special flask, maybe, yes?” 

"A vacuum flask, Doctor. At least, it was!” 

Norden roared with laughter as Grunther’s face mirrored the 
rapid gamut of expression, from suspicion, surprise, realisation 
to slow confusion and amusement. The last shot was definitely 
his, however. Glancing at the grinning Norden, he murmured, 
“You got a good pupil there, Steve. Pretty soon he’ll make you 
look silly, too!” 


CHAPTER VI 

“XTOW!-” Gale exploded, thumping his fist on the desk, 

J.N “to hell with plot and counter-plot. I’ve' got questions I 
want to ask, and I’m going to ask ’em. You, young man, 
are you going to do some answering. Your child-minded colleague 
here, my friend , thinks it’s funny to keep me guessing, but you’re 
still under my authority, so talk!” He fixed his sharp eyes on the 
tall young man who stood meekly before him, the picture of 
euileless innocence. “Well?” 
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“Just what do you want to know, sir?” 

“First; how come this gas knocks out everybody, but not you? 
second; how do you get so that you can fling around quarter-ton 
lead boxes like they were paper-weights; thirdt how come you 
smashed your bare knuckles through the face-plate of a pressure- 
helmet and yet not a scratch on your hands? There are a few more, 
as soon as I can think them up, but that’ll do to start with. In 
short. Fairless, what goes?” 

Norden came up behind the tall figure and whispered, softly. 

“All right, Frank, switch off now, and come up here. I’ll be 
telling him while you’re on your way.” 

Fairless grinned faintly, and said, “All right, Steve, be there 
in about ten minutes.” Then he closed his eyes, and Norden 
Steadied the tall figure as it began to topple. With great care he 
lowered it, letting it lean rigidly against the edge of the desk, 
where it rested, quite motionless. Gale’s eyebrows climbed, his 
thin face twisting into an expression of unbelieving horror. “What 
the hell!” he gagged, pushing back from his desk, away from that 
suddenly grotesque figure. 

“Take it easy, Windy,” Norden soothed. “Nothing’s going to 
bite you. It’s Only a machine. Fairless is down there, in that big 
truck you can see, parked just outside the landing field limits. 
He’ll be here in a little while.” 

“That’s—a machine?” Gale could hardly make his vocal 
chords obey him. He put out a tentative hand towards the smooth, 
expressionless face, and withdrew it again, nervously. 

“Sure. Just a mess of metal and wires, transistors, coils, servos 
and swivels. Look!” Norden picked up a heavy ebony rule from 
the desk and caught the figure a good hearty bash on the curl- 
covered skull. It gave forth a dull metallic clack. His niece came 
up on the other side of the figure and flashed her brilliant smile 
at the dumbfounded Commodore, “Cute, isn’t it? Duplication 
and structure by Grant Allen, interior circuits, hook-ups and 
power transmission by Norden and Lester, original design of 
superstructure, control and operation by Fairless, body-work and 
the human touches—by me!” 

Gale mopped his brow with a shaking hand, fightihg to regain 
his self-control. • Suddenly he burst out, his voice shaking with 
rage, and relief. Without repetition or pause he called Norden 
every possible kind of fool, scoundrel, rogue and villain that could 
be mentioned in the preknee of the fair sex, and a few that made 
Kate put her hands to her ears in mock offence. When the stream 
showed signs of drying up, Norden turned to his niece. 

“You know, Kate, for a minute I thought he was going to pass 
out, but I guess he’ll be O.K. Once he starts raving like that, you 
know he’s all right.” 

“-and don’t talk about me as if I wasn’t here, you old goat!” 

Kate looked with admiration and respect at the Commodore. 
“Uncle Steve told me about you,” she remarked, “but he didn’t 
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have half of it right; you’re much better than he said.” 

”1 give up,” Gale groaned. “You’re a pair of blithering idiots.” 
Despite himself, his sharp features cracked in a smile as he added, 
“You know, Steve, you’ll be the end of me yet. My nerves just 
won’t take those kind of shocks any more.” He joined in the general 
laugh at his expense, but his eyes turned to the weird, still figure. 

"Seriously though, Steve, this is amazingly good. You mean to 
tell me that this thing went to the mpon and back and wasn’t 
rumbled by any one? How does it work, anyway, and whatever 
put you on to such a strange line of country?” 

Norden went back to his chair and got one of his evil cigars 
going. “It’s a long story, but I reckon I can cut out the trimmings, 
the hard work, the failures, the screwy problems we had to solve, 
except that I want to say this. Fairless and Lester played a big 
part, even if they did only come in on it in the last stages.” 

“You’ve been working on it for some time then?” 

“Made a start just five years ago, when I decided to quit here, 
but the real beginning of it goes back even further. When the very 
first Norden Pile moved from the theory stage to the practical I 
was the only one to worry about one thing. According to my 
figures, that pile was making a lot more power than we were 
getting out. Nobody else gave it a thought. We were getting all 
the power we wanted, and more, so what-the-hell? I didn’t forget, 
though, and when 1 left here, I took a bunch of the best lab boys 
I could get, and set up on a small key, off the Florida coast. I 
told them—‘sky’s the limit, boys, but I want to know where the 
other third goes’.” 

“As much as that!” 

“One third. Going to waste. I told you about the ultra-short- 
wave radio gimmick we found? That was Jarrett. Messing about 
with a screwy hook-up that he hadn’t even connected to a power- 
pack yet, and it blew up in his face. And we had it! Just a clue, 
but it was all we needed. We dug, we cursed, we fooled about, 
but we got it. Every standard Norden pile broadcasts enough 
power to equal half of its working load, on a very tight band, in 
the micro-wave region. That’s what we found. More than that. 
We found out how to pick it up and use it. That tin toy there 
hasn’t a power-unit anywhere in it, but, anywhere within a couple 
of thousand miles of a Norden it picks up enough juice to push 
over a house. It can very nearly do that literally. Frank had the 
hell of a job learning to go easy with it.” 

“Frank! Oh gosh! Uncle Steve, we forgot something!” 

“Hey?” 

"Don’t you see? He’s coming here, and if Miss Stringer sees 
him walk in here twice, she’s liable to have screaming hysterics!” 

“Hell! she’s right. Windy. What do we do?” 

“I’ll get her out of it right away, tell her to go to lunch or 
something.” He put out his hand to the inter-com, and the desk- 
phone buzzed. “That would happen,” he snarled. “Hello, who 


is it? Who? Oh, you, Grunther. Yeah, I’m listening-’’ They 

watched his face, intently, trying in vain to interpret his nods and 
grunts. “That’s fine, just fine,” he concluded. “I’ll send Miss 
Stringer down to get it right away. And, Grunther, get that nurse 
out of this establishment as soon as she has had lunch. That’s an 
order!” 

“What was all that about?” 

“Hold it a minute, a break for us, in more ways than one,” his 
fingers went to the intercom, “Miss Stringer. Would you take 
your lunch now please, and do a little job for me at the same time. 
You’ll find Doctor Grunther and some of his staff entertaining 
Nurse Winfield in the commissariat. They will indicate to you a 
certain picture which is on the wall down there. I want you to 
arrange to have it sent to my office, right away. No don’t bring 
it yourself, you have your lunch. And hurry, please.” 

He turned to his breathless audience. “A break for us,” he said, 
“some of Grunther’s boys making a fuss of the nurse—took her 
to lunch—she spotted a familiar face in one of the group pictures. 
Madame Orlova, no less!” 

“Then she must have been on the staff here at some time!” 

“Certainly looks that way.” He mused a moment, then, turning 
to Norden again. “Where were we? Ah yes, controls. How do 
you control this thing, with levers and switches?” 

“Nothing so crude,” Kate spoke up laughingly. “That was my 
but. I had just finished some very tricky research on the electric 
potential of nerve fibres and impulses, and we got the idea from 
that. Here comes Frank now, he’ll tell you quite a lot about that.” 

“About what?” Fairless queried, closing the door. Without any 
pause for her answer he moved to the Commodore’s desk and 
saluted. He was in spotless whites, carrying what looked like a 
flimsy wire-work helmet under one arm. Gale stared from the real’ 
to the image in open fascination. 

“It’s uncanny,” he marvelled, softly, “No wonder everybody* 
was fooled. Well, Lieutenant? Miss Norden was just about to 
tell us the secret of the controls of the—thing.” 

“I wonder, did she tell you that she prodded me with needle- 
electrodes, all over, for weeks, so as to get the precise values?” 
He grinned ruefully at the memory. 

“That’s right,” she confirmed. “I had to check the potentials 
of every major nerve centre, and calibrate the corresponding relay 
in the transmitter and amplifier. At first we had to run the job 
that way, with Frank looking like a pin-cushion, electrodes sticking 
out every way. But it just wasn’t practical like that. We sweated 
on it, I don’t mind telling you, but Uncle Steve’s a whiz at electro¬ 
nics anyway, and we got it down so fine that we could pick up* by 
induction, the sub-reflex impulses on their way down the spinal 
column. That cap does the trick.” 

“This,” Fairless held it up; then slipped it on his head. Two 
pads pressed on his temples, a third fitted snugly to the junction 
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of head and neck, a maze of fine wires gleamed in a net over his 
red hair, pressing close to his skull. “With this pick-up the nerve 
J . impulses are detected and transmitted to the amplifier; that’s in 
the truck, down below; from there they are shot at Tiny Tim 
; there, and he moves!” 

“You mean it duplicates your movements?” 

“Not now, he doesn’t. At first we had to do it that way,” he 
laughed, “it was funny at times. But it wasn’t very practical. 
, Now we have it so refined that I only have to think of an action 
and it’s done. Kate can tell you more about that than I can.” 

“Involuntary stimuli to a sub-threshold movement,” she said, 
in a mischievously glib tone, then giggled at Gale’s expression. 
“It’s simple really. Every time you think of any action, the corres- 
i ponding action message is sent to the motor centre, but on a very 
low-power impulse. Didn’t you ever read any of the Behaviourist 
theories? They went to absurd extremes, but they did have a lot 
of the truth. Anyway, that’s how it is. You show him, Frank!” 

Fairless settled himself in a chair. “This is the throat-mike,” 
he explained, clipping it into position and closing a switch. 
“Notice my lips don’t move?” said the figure, close to Gale’s 
unready ear. The Commodore couldn’t leap out of his chair, being 
physically incapable of such acrobatics, but he did practically 
everything else. “Sorry, sir,” the duplicate Said, and the jumpy 
watcher saw that its lips did move. “This is going to be rather 
awkward,” it murmured, smiling, “I’m so used to seeing through 
the tele-viewer, which is also down in the truck, that I am getting 
the wrong point of view like this. I’m seeing from this chair, 
instead of from Tiny Tim’s eyes. No matter, I think I can manage, 
i if I’m careful.” The figure pushed gently on the desk-edge, stood 
up. Gale let go a long, shuddering sigh, and watched, openly 
\ gaping as the figure moved up and down the room. At Norden’s 
insistence, he examined the texture of the ‘skin’, 
i! “Just like real, hey? That’s Kate’s work,”—and the joint 
.movements — “Muscles even, and a pljoney heart-beat! This little 
dingus has everything that a human has, and a few extras. For 
: instance, d’you realise that this thing is quicker on the draw than 
Frank?” 

“Hold on now, Steve, that’s just not possible!” 

“It’s a fact, just the same. Look, how fast d’you think nerve 
impulses travel, hey? Round about one hundred and fifty miles 
an hour. Yeah, miles an hour l Now, I don’t have to tell you how 
fast radio waves go. One hundred and eighty thousand miles a 
second ! Just a bit faster, hey? By golly, we needed that, too, on 
that Luna trip, eh Frank.” 

“That’s true,” the figure chuckled. “At two hundred and fifty 
thousand miles range I was about three seconds slow with my 
responses. It took a lot of getting used to.” 

“This —this is a tremendous thing you have here,” Gale was 
beginning to see some of the implications, to accept the fact and 
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gee beyond it. “This will sweep the board, there’ll be a terrific 
demand for models like this.” 

“Uh-uh!” Norden shook his head. “This is too complex a job 
to be mass made. That thing was tailor-made for Frank, here, and 
a fantastic job it was too. It would be well nigh impossible to put 
a price on it. Besides—what practical applications are there that 
the general public could use? Nope, this is strictly a one-shot.” 
He changed the subject hastily. “Want to see how strong he is?” 

The figure moved over to Gale’s desk, and took the ebony rule 
which the Commodore held out, expecting to see the inch diameter 
rod snapped in half. Instead, the figure held it at one end, between 
the finger and thumb of one hand. There came a faint, but 
horribly distinct crunch. Gale picked up the discarded rule, his 
eyes popping. There at the end there were two depressions, 
corresponding to finger and thumb, where those two members had 
almost met through the ebony. 

Norden chuckled his deep chuckle. “Those four guys might 
just as well have taken on a bull-dozer,” he beamed. “This baby 
has berylzircon-steel bones. It would take an oxy-aluminum 
torch to make him even itch. He’s tough, believe me-” 

He was interrupted by a knock at the door. Fairless set the 
figure carefully in a chair, took off the control-cap and hurried to 
join the others as they clustered round the desk to study the 
picture which had just arrived. 

“It’s the second Lunar research team, just after their return to 
Earth,” Gale pointed a thin finger. “That’s Lacey there, and most 
of his crowd, and this must be the woman, right at the back.” 
He read the note which had come with the picture, ‘Much younger 
but quite unmistakable’. “I’ll say it is. This picture is twenty-two 
years old. I don’t know who the girl is, off-hand, it will be in 
records somewhere, I’ll get Miss Stringer on that, but I’m betting 
she never went on that trip. She’s much too young, can’t be any 
more than fourteen there. Maybe she was one of the lab staff?’ 
He pushed the picture to one side. “In the meantime, I’m still 
fascinated by this toy of yours. I can’t help thinking there are big 
possibilities in it.” 

Norden began to fidget and cough, showing all the signs of 
acute embarrassment. For one usually so self-possessed this was 
startling. Gale stared at him. 

“You got something on your mind, Steve?” 

“Damn right I have,” Norden mumbled, “only I don’t know 
where to start. Look—I’m with Frank on his theory about some¬ 
one trying to kick-off trouble for Earth. I think he’s talking sense. 
What’s more, I think I know what we should do about it!” 

“Well?” 

“We should have a ship, maybe a whole fleet of ’em, but one 
to start with. A super-ship, designed and equipped as a fighting 
unit, with all the hitting power we can give it. I’ve got an idea or 
two in that line, myself, and I’m sure the boys in your technical 
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section can come up with a few more. Just one ship, but with it 
we can clog the jets of any sonofabitch who thinks he’s going to 
get gay with Space Service, or take over Mars, or whatever. We 
want it on the strict hush-hush, and we want it fast. How about 
that?” 

“You’re not telling me a thing,” Gale drawled, with a twisted 
smile. “I’ve been ahead of you for at least half an hour. We have 
plans in effect now, to retire two of the luxury passenger ships on 
the Mars-Earth quick run, for modernisation. I think I can get 
■one of those, if 1 put the whole case to the U.N. Commission!” 

“That’s splendid news, sir. Either the ‘Europe’ or the ‘America’ 
-would just fill the bill.” 

“Told you, Frank, didn’t I?” Norden whooped. “Windy 
can think pretty fast when he has to. I know. Great news, old 
tnan. Bur’—he hesitated again—“there’s something else.” He 
sat back in his chair, got another cigar going. 

“When I quit here,” he said, quietly, his voice unusually serious, 
“it was because I had discovered that Space Service could get 
; along without me. There weren’t any more snags, any big prob¬ 
lems that a guy could get his teeth into—just a nice, steady 
routine that looked like settling down into a rut. I don’t fit in 
a. rut. So, I got out. But there was another reason.” He paused 
.again. “I just couldn’t take it any more, seeing you stuck in 
that chair. Windy, watching other guys doing all the things you 
couldn’t do any more—and all on account of me and my damn- 
fool experiments. 

“No, don’t say it!” He raised a cautioning hand. “I know 
you don’t agree with that, but I’ve had it on my mind all these 
years. I count it my fault and I aimed to do something about it. 
That’s what put me on to this tin-man business in the first place. 
Don’t you get it?” 

Gale’s face was a study in conflicting emotions as Norden went 
•on, gruffly, but determined. 

“I know you’ve got fake legs, plastic and leather prosthetics, 
with straps and buckles and so forth. You never use them, and 
I don’t blame you. But this—this is different. We can fix you up 
so that you’ll be better than you ever were. Let me and Kate 
take you on, and you’ll walk again, with better, stronger, faster 
legs than your own ever could be. No, don’t answer yet.” He 
drew a deep breath, and went on hurriedly—“Think of this. 
With a super-ship we’re going to need super-pilots, men who 
know flying the hard way, the tough way, men who remember 
the way to fight. Men like you, Windy. And, what’s more, we’ll 
be a team again, you’n me, like we used to be. Damn it, the 
names of ‘Windy’ Gale and Steve Norden used to be something 
of a legend in the old days. They don’t have operators like us 
any more, with the exception of Frank here, and his partner, 
Lester. Let’s you and me get in there and show ’em the way it 
used to be, what do you say?” 
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CHAPTER VII 


T HERE were many interested glances cast at the four who 
stood by the great air-lock of the Traffic-control dome of 
Canal City. Minor officials and staff of T.C., passing on 
their many errands, seemed to be speculating on the new arrivals, 
who were obviously not sufficiently numerous to be tourists. 
Kate gazed around her with interest, but held back the many 
questions which trembled on her tongue, not wishing to appear 
too ignorant. Like everyone else present, she was stripped to 
the waist, and, so far from being embarrassed, she felt a measure 
of freedom which helped to minimise the effort to breathe under 
two-thirds air-pressure. They were awaiting Gale, who was 
interviewing the In-Traffic Control Superintendent. 

Four work-packed months had gone by. Nine hundred miles 
out, well above the thin atmosphere of Mars, their super-ship, 
Hercules, hung in orbit, anchored to the Mars Satellite, manned 
only by the puppet, now inert and still but faithfully relaying 
a tele-viewer watch to the control-chair in the tiny life-boat 
which had ferried them down to surface. It stood now, on its 
tail in the landing pits, on the other side of that giant air-lock, 
waiting to take them back when they had completed their mission. 

Suddenly there came into sight a long narrow vehicle which 
moved almost noiselessly on caterpillar treads and mounted a 
double row of cushioned seats. It was driven by a girl who wore 
headphones over sleek blonde hair, a black velvet brassard with 
the T.C. insignia, bright red velvet slacks, and a casual, competent 
smile. 

“Come on, jump aboard,” Gale called, from the front pair 
of seats. As soon as they were settled it swung round with a faint 
hum of motors, and rolled off along a broad passage-way. 
“This will take us to the Governor’s office. We’re old friends. 
Between us we should be able to cut some comers and get some 
action.” 

The office of Governor Clarke was a symphony in red and 
brown, of plastic and tinted dural, severely functional and 
efficient, yet with the same personal friendly air of the Governor 
himself. Clarke was a dapper, almost frivolously bright little 
man, but there was no mistaking the sharp attention as Gale 
outlined their quest in brief terms. Kate found time to study 
this man, the senior official of Canal City, and the virtual “boss” 
of Mars. 

As Gale concluded his recital, Clarke sat quite still, his face 
a smooth blank, giving the impression of a machine working 
so fast yet so true that it appears a motionless blur. Then he 
smiled, the spell was broken. 

“As I see it”—he glanced quickly at them—“you seek two 
people. You believe the woman to be here. You can’t be sure 
whether the man is actually alive or not! The woman, what do 
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we know of her? Only an old picture, a name, probably false, 
a vague description, a chemist, a psycho-therapist, a hypnotist 
maybe!” He shrugged expressively. “It isn’t much, my friends. 
We have no one of the name Nina Orloff, or Orlova, but we have 
plenty who might answer to the other items.” He paused, frowned. 
“We have no elaborate system of police. Traffic-Control checks 
all things and people coming and going, and that is enough for 
our needs. Regulations are few, as are law-breakers. Our system 
can be summed up in a phrase. ‘We don’t care what you do so 
long as you do it well and it is of value to the community in some 
way.’ You will see, therefore, that I cannot offer you a lot of 
help, apart from complete co-operation, and that you shall 
have. If I may make a suggestion-” 

“We’d be glad to hear it,” Gale assured him. 

“You may be in luck. I am giving a grand Ball in the City 
Centre to-morrow night. It’s a sight worth seeing for itself, 
and maybe the word ‘Bacchanalia’ would be more appropriate, 
but, if you would do me the honour of being my guests—every¬ 
one of consequence will be present for sure.” 

“Sounds a good idea to me.” Gale looked to the others, 
who were quick to agree. All except Kate. 

“What’ll I wear?” she wailed. “I didn’t come prepared for a 
party, and, if I had, your fashions are all different here!” 

Clarke smiled, sympathetically. “I suppose our fashions must 
seem a little strange to you, but if you will permit, I will arrange 
to have you advised. We have our couturiers, you know.” He 
dismissed her thanks, lightly but insistently. “Not a word. I 
won’t hear it. The pleasure is all mine. It isn’t every day I have 
the privilege of entertaining such very distinguished people. 
And”—he leant forward to whisper to her—“your hair! That 
colour is so rare here. For some odd reason we are all blacks, 
browns and blondes. You’ll be a sensation!” 

He touched a button on his desk. .“Now, to more immediate 
matters,” he decided. “My secretary will arrange things. Here 
she is, now.” 

The new arrival was slim, of middle height, her immaculately 
groomed hair falling in a jet black mane to her naked shoulders. 
Kate’s sharp eyes noted the concealed skill in the perfect fall of 
her simple b'ack skirt. 

“Miss Laurent will take care of you.” Clarke bustled forward. 
“Shel, this is Miss Kate Norden; her uncle, Doctor Norden— 
the Doctor Norden!—and this is Commodore Gale, of Space 
Service, and Lieutenants Fairless and Lester.” Miss Laurent 
nodded a smiling greeting to each. “These people are my guests, 
and my very good friends. Fix them up with accommodation 
and see that they have everything they need. Miss Kate, in 
particular, wants to see our shopping facilities.” As they moved 
to the door he called, “You’ll dine with me to-night, of course? 
Good! Shel, arrange it for the green salon, as a fitting setting 
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for Miss Norden’s wonderful hair!” 

As they entered the green salon, an hour later, guided by the 
efficient Michelle, the Governor positively beamed, hurrying 
forward to greet them. His pleasure was justified, for even 
in that gaily ornate throng they made a striking picture. The 
space-men were in formal dress of black, their short, loose dinner- 
jackets ablaze with bars and decorations in gleaming gold, Norden 
looked enormously impressive in simple white, but the two 
women brought more than one appreciative murmur from the 
gathered diners. Kate was radiant in a froth of shimmering 
silver gauze, caught at one dimpled shoulder with an emerald 
clasp, and again at her slim waist with a silver cord. Michelle 
was similarly clad, but in white, which set off her golden tan 
and black hair to perfection. Clarke took Kate on his arm at 
once, and led her proudly to their table. Gale, taking advantage 
of seniority, annexed the smiling secretary; Hank grinned know¬ 
ingly at his big friend. “Got the ‘Old Man’ hypnotised for sure,” 
he muttered, as they paced, grandly, following. Norden, last of 
all, was the only one using his eyes, scanning the sea of faces. 

The green salon was aptly named. From nylon-plush carpet 
to plastic walls, lights, fittings and transparent tables, it was a 
poem in many shades of green. Its peculiar shape aroused the 
comment of the guests, and the Governor was quick to explain. 

“Visitors always ask that question, and to understand it properly 
you need to know the layout of the city as a whole.” He drew 
their attention to a motif worked into the table top, a design 
which was to be seen repeated in the fittings and decorations. 
“It’s a plan of the city. Six circles arranged about a seventh. 
There are seven domes, all interconnected by passage-ways. 
This one,” he pointed to the table-top design, “the nearest to the 
landing-pits, is devoted to Traffic-Control. Next one, clockwise, 
is the Administration dome, my department. Next, and this one 
diametrically opposite, the North and South domes, they are 
completely residential. The remaining two are laboratory, power, 
utilities and maintenance; and schools and colleges. That leaves 
the centre one, where are are now.” 

“In Xanadu did Kublai Khan, 

A stately Pleasure Dome decree.” 

Fairless quoted softly, and Clarke looked at him sharply. 

“Where Alph, the sacred river, ran 
Through caverns measureless to man,” 
he followed the quotation through. “You’re unusually well-read 
Lieutenant,” he commented. “I’ve had many guests, but I never 
yet heard one quote ‘Kublai Khan’.” 

“It seemed so obvious.” 

“So it is, and very appropriate, too. Yes,” he smiled, “this is 
the pleasure dome. In the very middle, on the other side of 
that wall, to be precise, is the City Centre, a beautiful spot, 
arranged like a park, with shrubs, trees, grottoes. Around it 
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are the three, salons, green, red and blue, where we dine. Hence 
this room is one third of the rim of a circle. What shape would 
you call that—not a quadrant, surely?” 

Most of his talk had been directed at Kate, and he was mildly 
shocked to be rudely interrupted by a sharp whisper from Norden. 

“Don’t look round, anybody, just go on acting normal, but 
I’ve a feeling I’ve spotted our birds!” They all froze, then tried 
hard to appear casual as Gale muttered— 

“You sure, Steve?” 

“I’m not, in fact I’m worried,” Norden groaned. “I can see 
two people, they’re quite a way off, and one looks exactly like that 
shot of the Orloff woman. The other looks exactly like Lacey.” 

"Then it must be them. What’re you being so cagey about?” 

"Windy, do I look all right, not crazy or anything?” 

“What’s eating you, Steve?” Gale snarled. 

"Just simple arithmetic, like plus twenty coming to zero. 
That pair I told you about, they don’t look a day over thirty, 
neither of ’em. The woman don’t look much more than twenty, 
in fact. But, Windy, I would swear that is Marvin Lacey, and 
he must be, got to be, at the very least, over fifty!” 

Into the electric silence round the table, Clarke said, flatly— 

“Show me this pair. It will be quite natural for me to turn 
my head, and look round the room. Where are they?” 

“Over to your left, about four tables away, the man in cherry 
red slacks, the woman with dark hair in a black waistcoat thing 
with spangles on it. See ’em?” 

The Governor brought his glance carefully back to the table, 
and said, firmly, “A bolero, my dear Norden, not a waistcoat, 
and I do hope you are wrong. They happen to be a pretty famous 
pair. The man is Carter Wallace, the well-known artist-naturalist, 
does all those beautiful studies of Martian flora, you must have 
seen them? We don’t often see him in the City. He spends most 
of his time out in the wilds. He has a pressurised ‘cat’ and oxygen 
equipment, and just wanders about seeking specimens. The girl 
is his assistant and mate. Her name is Nanette Oliver—my 
word!” The resemblance struck him as suddenly as it did his 
audience. 

“Nina Orloff — Nanette Oliver,” Norden growled. “Still 
think I’m wrong, Clarke?” 

“How long have you known them? 7 ’ Kate’s eyes were sud¬ 
denly very bright, her voice tense, with excitement. 

“Well, now, let me see—I’ve been Governor nine years, and I 
knew them, just casually, you understand, before then. Why?” 

“Try to remember them as you first knew them. Do they look 
any older now?” 

Five pairs of eyes fastened in astonishment on Kate. Clarke, 
in the act of an amused answer, cut himself off and frowned. 
“Come to think of it,” he murmured, suddenly amazed, “they 
don’t! That’s odd. It’s most odd!” 
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Kate turned to her uncle. “I had a few words with Grunther, 
just before we left, about the experiments he’s been doing with 
the gas. He told me that some of the results with living tissue 
were slightly out, were either in error, or completely fantastic. 
‘Retarded maturation’ he called it. I hadn’t given it a thought 
till now. You know what it means? That woman is a chemist 
right enough, and a smart one, too. They’ve discovered how to 
stay young!” 

They digested the incredible concept in silence, all of them 
sufficiently intelligent to realise just what potential high-explosive 
such a discovery could be if kept in the wrong hands. 

“They’ve got to be stopped. Windy, and quick. This thing is 
even bigger than we had thought it. I suggest we grab them 
right now!” 

There were quick nods of agreement around the table, but 
Gale shook his head. 

“Hold everything,” he snapped. “Don’t underestimate the 
opposition. If they slip us here, we’ve lost ’em for good, and 
who knows the weapons they might have? We want their nest, 
their hide-out, and that calls for strategy. Here’s how we’ll 
play it!” 

Norden smothered a grin as he recognised the old familiar 
ring of authority in Gale’s tone. This was the style of the old 
“Windy” he had known, years ago. 

“That pair must have seen us, but they’re sitting tight, which 
means they’re confident they haven’t been spotted—right? But 
they must be curious as to why we’re here, and they’ll want to 
find out—right? Well, let’s make it easy for them.” He nodded 
to Fairless. “They will naturally assume that you are oi?r pilot. 
Now, if the rest of us drift away from here, and you make your 
way, alone, to the nearest bar, what’s the betting the Orloff 
woman will be after you, to pick you up and persuade you to 
talk a little?” 

“I’m with you, sir,” Fairless nodded. “Sounds logical.” 

“That’s it, then. You have a radio in your pocket. We’ll 
make our way back to the ship, and listen in. You talk just 
enough to throw a scare into them, they’ll bolt, and we’ll be right 
on their tails. One thing, be on guard for dirty work. That pair 
are not playing this game for fun, and they’re not fools.” 

Fairless nodded again, the ghost of an unholy grin beginning 
to show on his handsome face. “Sounds like it might be a lot 
of fun!” he breathed. “Do we start now?” 

“Right now,” Gale told him, with an even more bloodthirsty 
grin, “we’re going to have dinner. It won’t hurt that precious 
pair to sit and worry for awhile.” 

“Kinda quiet in here to-night,” the bartender offered, polishing 
the same glass that every bartender seems to be polishing all the 
time. “Should get to be a bit more lively, later on.” He felt 
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impelled to apologise, in the face of the utter boredom betrayed 
on the handsome face of the only customer he had. 

“Jumping jets, how I hate a gabby bartender!” Fairless com¬ 
plained, loudly. “I like it quiet,” and, to add point to his remark, 
he picked up his glass, dark with a concoction euphemistically 
called “Marsweed syrup”, and moved in the direction of one 
of the tables. He almost spilled it over a sleek figure close behind 
him. 

“You’re Earthan, aren’t you?” she said, in a rich, contralto 
voice. “I saw you come in here, and I followed you.” 

“That sure was mighty nice of you, ma’am,” Fairless tried to 
leer, piling on all the effect he could manage, and hoping he was 
doing a good job of it. “Feller gets mighty lonely of an evening 
on a strange planet.” 

“Of course you do,” she oozed sympathy. “That’s why I ran 
after you. We all have a soft spot for our brave Space Service 
heroes, and it just isn’t right that you should be all alone in a 
place like this, and drinking that—stuff!” 

“You got something better to offer, huh?” he asked, wolfishly, 
and gave her the up-and-down look he had seen so many other 
men apply, men who were looking for the most in the shortest 
possible time. He was acting a part, but he had to confess to 
himself that it wasn’t too difficult to do. She was certainly easy 
to look at. 

Her raven-black hair, piled high on her head, was no darker 
than her wide eyes. Her mouth was an unspoken promise in 
rich red. Her short, black velvet bolero glittered with jewelled 
motifs. Her skirt was a simple wrap round, caught at one hip 
with a ruby clasp. As she moved it fell away from her slim 
thigh. 

“Maybe I have,” she smiled, invitingly. “Why don’t you come 
over to my place, and find out?” 

Fairless allowed himself to be persuaded, struggling to hold 
back an urge to laugh. He had just realised that Kate would be 
listening to all this. The thought was almost too rich to be 
contained. 

“She’s just left me for a moment,” he muttered hastily into 
the tiny radio he had half-pulled from his breast pocket. “Hope 
you’re hearing all this?” 

“Every word,” Norden’s voice came back. “Can you locate 
your position, just in case?” 

“First apartment on the right as you enter the North resi-dome. 
Handy for a get-away, I’d say.” 

“Yeah”— thoughtfully — “maybe she’s beat it already?” 

“Certainly shook her when I said my piece about seeking for 
news of a couple of crooks. Did you Catch that?” 

“Sure did. Strikes me she’s got all she wants now, so look 
out for the payoff-” 
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“Quiet, someone coming!” 

He fell back on the couch in the attitude of one half-conscious, 
in keeping with the amount of drink he had appeared to con¬ 
sume. Through lowered lids he saw her appear in the doorway, 
a sneer of disgust on her lovely face. 

“Space Service hero!” she spat, and snapped her fingers. A 
squat, barrel-chested man with a dark, evil face appeared at 
her shoulder. “There he is,” she nodded. “I’ll just give him a 
whiff of ‘Sleep’, then you take him outside somewhere and 
dump him. Marvin and I are off for the ship, right away. We’re 
going to keep out of the way till the snoopers get tired of looking 
for us. You’ll keep us in touch, won’t you?” 

Barrel-chest nodded. “Want me to hold him?” he offered, 
but she scorned the suggestion. “That won’t be necessary. 
He’s big, but don’t be fooled, ‘Pretty Boy’ is quite helpless.” 

She moved to a drawer and took out something which Fairless 
at once recognised as being the “fancy box” Nurse Winfield 
had mentioned. He came up from the couch in one lightning 
movement, seizing her wrist in a grip of steel. “Oh, no you don’t,” 
he drawled. “I don’t mind the liquor, but I draw the line at 
‘Lacey Gas’.” He took the box from her, dropped it in the drawer. 

“How do you know about ‘Lacey Gas’?” she blazed. “Max! 
Get him!” 

Max needed no urging. He surged forward, long arms reaching 
for Fairless, eagerly. Quite surprisingly his arms found only 
the thin air, whereas his face ran smack into an arm which had 
a fist on the end of it that felt like a concrete block. While he 
stopped to consider that, its companion, with all of fourteen stone 
behind it, made a thudding centact with his midriff. Fairless 
stood back, watching him fall. 

“Sorry, Nina,” he said over his shoulder to where he had 
cast her aside, but the room was one member short. 

“She’s away!” he called wamingly. “I’ll just fix this playmate 
of hers, and be right with you.” 

He turned his attention again to Max, and it was only some 
subtle intuition which warned him in time to whirl and meet 
the onrush of five more as they erupted through the open door. 
Catching the flash of a naked blade, he crouched, met the first 
with a haymaker right, seized the arm of a second and used his 
momentum to boost him high in the air. 

“Getting warm,” he called cheerfully; “friends have arrived 
—five of ’em, with knives.” He collared a third who had come 
too near, picked him up bodily and threw him at the other two, 
then whirled again to get his back to the wall. Too late he re¬ 
membered Max, and went down under the impact of that squat 
body landing between his shoulders. 

There were expressions of grim doubt and dismay in the little 
cabin of the life-boat. Gale, close by the little radio, set his jaw 
as Hank made for the air-lock on the run. 
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“Come back, you young fool,” he snapped. “You’d never 
make it in time to do any good, not in that thin atmosphere.” 

“Frank’s in trouble,” Hank roared, discipline forgotten. “We 
gonna leave him there, then?” 

“No,” Gale snapped. “But whoever goes will have to be quick, 
and it’s going to be me.” He had unhooked a small but deadly 
needle-gun from the wall as he spoke. “I guess this’ll even things 
up a bit,” he grated, “and they don’t make a noise.” He made 
for the door. “I’ll be there and back in a couple of shakes, 
thanks to these legs. Be ready to take off. And quit worrying.” 
This to Kate, who was white-facedly listening to the sounds of 
conflict from the tiny speaker. “I never knew Fairless to fail 
in a tight corner yet!” 

He gasped as the cold air hit his nostrils, then, with calculated 
recklessness, he leaped from the top of the ladder, a mad, thirty- 
foot drop to the pitted concrete below. Even under the lesser 
gravity pull, he landed with a jar which made him gasp. “Come 
on, tin legs,” he muttered, “do your stuff,” and he was off, in 
fantastic giant strides, round the perimeter of the T.C. dome. 

In the cabin, three anxious people waited and wondered. 
Hank made himself busy preparing for take-off, Norden kept 
an eagle eye on the screen which reported the puppet’s view 
from Hercules, but both shared with Kate a silent, intent attention 
to the radio standing on the control panel. She stood staring 
blankly into space, wincing with each thump and crash, her 
hands clenched so that the knuckles showed white, forgetting 
all pretence of feeling only comradeship for the man who was 
at the storm-centre of the battle. 

“Life-boat H2!” The harsh signal of the landing-pit control < 
tower rattled through the radio intercom. “One of your crew is 
violating the field regulations by failing to enter T.C. on leaving 
your ship. A pressure-cat is now pursuing him.” 

“Bet you don’t catch him,” Norden growled, softly, then, 
flipping the switch, he replied, “H2 to control—the man is 
Commodore Gale, Space Service—have directive from Governor 
Clarke to request your co-operation—rendering assistance to 
another crew-member who is being attacked in North resi-dome 
—can you help?” 

In the pregnant silence which followed Kate put her ear, close 
to the little rado. “Uncle Steve!” she breathed. “It’s gone 
awfully quiet—I’m scared—d’you think-” 

The intercom crackled again, on a much more respectful 
note. 

“Check full co-operation, what can we do for you?” 

“Advise the cat-crew to stay with Gale and render assistance, 
armed if possible,” Norden ordered. 

The two men driving the “cat” were trying to convince their 
H.Q. that they couldn’t catch a man on foot, when the new 
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directive came through. By that time Gale had reached the 
airlock of the resi-dome, and was hitting the outer control button. 
As he waited for the motor to swing into action, he leaped high 
into the air, and just managed to catch the glint of reflected 
light from the two moons on a distant object. “There they go,” 
he cursed. “Clean away.” At that moment the pursuing “cat” 
snored round the dome and slid to a halt behind him. A hurt 
voice said— 

“Thanks for waiting for us. Can we help you?” 

“Sure!” Gale panted. “Over that way, a pressurised cat, two 
dangerous criminals, making a run for it. Get after them!” 

“Right away!” The voice in the loudspeaker sounded much 
more cheerful, as the long, low vehicle roared into action once 
more. 

On the other side of the inner door, Gale almost stumbled 
over the outstretched figure of Fairless. In a flash he was down 
on one knee, an exploratory hand gently grasping the shoulder 
which showed through the tatters of what has once been a smart 
jacket. Fairless raised his head, wearily, showing a blood¬ 
stained face and a feeble grin. 

“Sorry, sir,” he whispered. “Couldn’t quite—manage it.” 

Gale swore, softly, stepped over him to the open apartment- 
door. One quick glance revealed a shambles of shattered fur¬ 
nishings, tom drapes and scattered, unconscious bodies. The 
swift glance counted six, and dismissed any of them as being Lacey. 
He kicked at a splintered plastic table-leg, still clutched in an 
unconscious hand, the bloody end telling its own tale. 

He whirled, ran back to Fairless. With a grunt of effort he 
got the inert bulk over his shoulder. 

“Hold still now, son,” he cautioned, needlessly. “Soon have 
you safe.” 

Once out of the air-lock, he set off at the same fantastic pace 
back to the life-boat, exulting in the tireless power of his striding 
puppet-legs. 

“Any news from your men yet?” Norden demanded. 

“Just coming through,” the intercom crackled. “They report 
—too late to overtake runaways. Couple appear to have boarded 
strange craft, apparently an unregistered space ship!” the voice 
in the loud-speaker faltered, amazedly, “an unregistered space 
ship,” it repeated. “Camouflaged in small valley, one hundred 
ten miles East Nor’ East, expecting take-off any moment.” 

“That’s all we want to know,” Norden snapped back. “Thanks 
for information and the help—we’ll take,care of the rest. Make 
routine warning, we’re taking off as soon as they do.” 

He cut the radio, and tramped to the main control panel 
where Gale sat waiting. 

“Just lemme get a fix on him with this tracker, and he’s our 
meat. This baby won’t lose him.” He set up a small helix in a 
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line as near East Nor’ East as he could, and waited, watching 
the small round screen intently. 

Gale checked round the others. Hank and Kate were still 
looking anxiously at Fairless, who was now in the mobile puppet- 
control chair. He was grinning broadly, and assuring them that 
he was quite fit. 

“What’s a bash on the head?” he shrugged. “Lost a bit of 
blood, and got a headache, but, thanks to you, sir, and Kate’s 
patchifig up, I’m as good as new.” 

Gale smiled, a hard, wolfish smile. “Good enough,” he 
nodded. “Places now! Steve. Waiting! Soon’s you get a fix 
on that ship-” 

Norden stood in a crouch, motionless. Suddenly a pin-point 
of light flared on the screen, grew rapidly to a circle of flickering 
light, off to one side. 

“Got him!” Norden corrected the alignment a shade, centring 
the signal, then locked the set into the panel. 

“O.K., Windy!” he roared, diving for his couch and falling 
flat on it. “Let’s go!” 

In that moment, “Windy” Gale shed twenty years, felt the 
old thrill in his fingers, let odd phrases rise to his lips. 

“Right!” he barked. "Hold on to your bowels, folks, we’re 
going up!” 

CHAPTER VIII 

T HEY were four days out, the chase had moved from thrill 
to boredom and was surging back to urgency again. Locked 
in the control panel, the delicately balanced helix of the 
tracker kept an unerring watch on the high-frequency radiation 
from the fleeting ship ahead. It was Gale’s watch, and, as he 
made another check of their position, he turned to Norden. 

“This always gets me,” he confessed. “Crawling along-in the 
rear, when we could pass ’em easily. Still, it can’t be much longer. 
We’re well into the Trojan belt. Just look at the blips on that 
screen.” 

“I reckon you’re right, Windy. The tracker signal seems to 
be a shade bigger. I think they’re slowing.” 

Half an hour later, wJien the helix began to show signs of 
swing, and the ring of light on the screen had grown visibly 
larger, Gale was able to report, tensely, faint flashes in the 
forward tele-viewer. 

“Braking jets,” he decided. “They’re changing course to land. 
Stations everybody. Boys, get the Bullet ready to go!” 

Ten minutes later, with Fairless relaxed in the puppet-control 
chair, Gale hit the studs which opened bay-doors in the side of 
the ship. The Bullet was away, streaming fires from her tail 
shooting her ahead of the parent ship. Through the tele-viewer 
they saw her dwindle in the distance, a slim pencil of incredibly 
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tough metal, completely solid except for the cells which held the 
pilot’s cockpit and the drive mechanisms. With the pile, drive 
and tubes of a giant liner, the fifty-foot midget was capable of 
speeds and acrobatics that no human could possibly have with¬ 
stood. She was a fitting ship for her pilot, the “Pup”; that metal 
man who was now clamped in the control seat and staring at 
the screen with the keen eyes and grim smile of Frank Fairless. 

“Got it, sir,” he reported, his voice coming back through the 
relay-speaker. “A small asteroid, dead ahead. They’re just 
braking down to her. Jumping jets! Look at that lot!” 

Gale leaned over and shared Hank’s whistle of, amazement 
as the dully glittering blob that was the asteroid became the 
centre of an outgrowing star of flaring lines. 

“Ships! Six, seven—eight of ’em, and coming to meet us,” 
Gale snapped. “Fairless, never mind waiting for any orders 
from me, get ’em as fast, and however you can. We’ll stand by 
for bumps here. If any of them get this far we might have to do 
some swift dodging. Got a pointer on it yet, Steve?” 

“Yeah, about fifteen hundred miles, and getting less fast, 
looks to be about six-seven miles diameter, not on the chart.” 

“Naturally! Right, hold tight, I’m going to slow and swing 
into orbit about a thousand miles out, give us some room to 
play about in.” 

“What d’you think they’ll throw at us, Commodore?” Kate 
asked, from her couch, as the ship did a thirty degree turn. 

“Torpedoes, maybe. We’ll have to watch the Bullet and see what 
they try on her. Here’s hoping they don’t have Interceptors.” 

“Ready, Hank?” Fairless was suddenly urgent. “Cut the 
perceptors when I say. I don’t want to feel this.” 

Hank, over his shoulder, saw the rapidly growing image of a 
ship, and cringed, instinctively. 

“Now!” 

Hank hit the switch. The screen went dark. 

Gale, from his screen, saw a blossom of angry flame swell out 
in the empty blackness of space, shifting rapidly from red to 
searing blue-white. Then it winked out. 

“That was the old ‘Pakistan’, the ‘country-class’ freighter 
that blew up in ’Seventy-nine,” Hank breathed. “I’ve seen 
pictures of her.” 

“Not any more,,you won’t!” Gale wiped his damp brow. 
“My God, did you ever see such a burst? She must have been 
well and truly loaded. Atomics, eh, Steve?” 

Norden nodded grimly to the outside-radiation relay, which 
had climbed into the red. Below it the ‘inside’ indicator stood 
steady on zero. “We’re O.K.,” he growled, “but it’s a fair warn¬ 
ing. These guys are prepared to play it the hard way. How’s the 
Bullet, Frank?” 

They heard a chuckle from the speaker. “Hot, I suppose, but 
I-don’t think she has a scratch otherwise. Next one coming up!” 
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Another pirate ship vanished in an inferno of searing dis¬ 
integration as the Bullet sheared through it. 

“Two down, seven to go,” Gale gloated. “Wish we could 
get in on this. Young Fairless is having all the fun. How about 
your patent gadget, Steve?” 

"Not much good at this range,” Norden shook his head, 
regretfully. “I figure it will take ten seconds at close range, say 
a hundred miles, to bum out a pile.” He patted the insignificant¬ 
looking assembly at his side. “Could get her hotted up, though, 
just in case”—and he set to, switching on and making a routine 
check of the circuits. 

“Keep it off the asteroid,” Gale warned. “Goes for you, too. 
Fairless. We want to capture some sort of evidence or informa¬ 
tion, if we get half a chance.” 

If Fairless heard him he gave no sign, being too busy steering 
his avenging craft in and out of the scattering ships. Hercules 
was in orbit now, and close enough to give a panoramic view 
of the strange battle being fought against the black back-drop 
of space. The tiny asteroid hung like a dim centre-point to a 
crazy net-work of fire-lines from belching jets as the pirates 
strove, in vain, to either attack or evade the streaking Bullet. 

“They are firing torpedoes,” Gale announced. “See the fainter 
tracer-lines? Better keep the scanner going, Kate, in case any of 
them get as far as us!” 

Four more ships had joined their companions in radio-active 
dust when the relay-speaker blared. 

“Interceptors—from the asteroid—look out!” 

Gale stiffened in his chair as the shouted warning from Fairless 
echoed in the cabin. He reviewed the prospects swiftly. Jet- 
interceptors! Incredibly fast; pile-powered; automatically steered. 
Once the radar-eye in the nose had been set on a pattern the 
deadly missile would seek it, follow it relentlessly, the atomic 
war-head ready to deal out utter destruction on contact. He 
shivered a little. 

“How many, Lieutenant?” he demanded, never taking his 
eyes from his own screen for a moment. 

“Four!” the grim answer came back. “Looks like we’ve been 
sorted out two each. At any rate there’s a pair of them making 
a bee-line my way!” 

Gale spotted them on the screen as Fairless spoke. In the 
maze of flaring streamers there were three which differed. The 
fainter traces were arrow-straight, the brighter lines curved in 
huge human-tolerance sweeps, but these three twisted and 
turned in sharp, screaming bends. The Bullet, in the inhuman 
hands of the “Pup”, was a fair match for its non-human hunts¬ 
men, Gale let the sight fascinate him a little while longer, in 
time to see the Bullet dive, at frantic speed, past the nose of a 
slower-moving pirate-scout. The nearest interceptor, with un¬ 
canny craft, attempted an avoiding swerve, was a split second 
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too- slow. Another ghastly bloom dazzled the screen, marking 
the end of yet another enemy ship, and one of the deadly inter¬ 
ceptors. 

“That’s better,” came the voice of Fairless, almost cheerfully, 
“Don’t mind one, but two’s a bit much!” 

A sharp cry from Kate, at the scanner, brought Gale to sudden 
awareness of their own danger. 

“AH yours, Steve!” he called, and there was a half-prayer in 
his voice as he added, “I sure hope that trick gadget of yours does 
what you think it does—otherwise-” 

“Quit bawling,” Norden growled, crouching by his instrument, 
“and give us a bit of speed, gently now, but make ’em chase us. 
We ain’t going to have anything to give away, not with two of 
’em!” 

The scanner-plate was now the all-important centre of attention. 
Gale referred to it constantly as he fed power to the tubes gently, 
sending Hercules sweeping out of her orbit into an ever flattening 
curve away from the deadly pursuers. Norden used it as a line of 
sight, setting up a complex basket-coil with micrometer exactitude 
to focus dead on the blind, brainless instrument of death, the echo 
of which made an ever-growing flash on the scanner-screen. 
Satisfied at length, he threw a switch, and the cabin was filled with 
a low hum that was felt rather than heard. 

“Just keep right on coming, little brother,” he crooned to him¬ 
self, caressing the controls, “Steve’ll give you something to warm 
up your guts.” In his .mind he could see the driving pile of the 
interceptor, and the unsuspected kilowatts of power radiating 
from the heart of it. He envisaged it being caught and reflected 
straight back to its source, reflected, focussed, concentrated. He 
calculated what it would do to that ravening inferno of fissioning 
magnesium, saw the sudden, surging rise of potential, soaring 
swiftly far beyond all safety limits. 

An eye searing flare lit up the rear tele-viewer, and the ship, 
lurched and spun as the impact of expanding gases spent itself. 
Gale shook the beads of sweat from his forehead, and hung on 
grimly, his lean fingers stabbing to correct the swerve. 

“One more,” he breathed, “do it again, Steve, and quick. I can 
see the damned thing in the viewer now.” 

Kate, grey-faced but steady, lined up the scanner and Norden 
realigned his coil, still crooning to himself. The blip was big in 
the screen now, and growing bigger. 

“All set,” he croaked, and Kate, close to him, heard his voice, 
soft but impassioned as he fondled the verniers. “Just ten seconds, 
that’s all,” it was almost a gloat. “The Norden Pile!—the fool¬ 
proof atomic pile—even a moron couldn’t make a menace out of 
it, that’s what they all say-J" 

Hank, crouched by Fairless, was counting under his breath. 
Gale, still as an image, stared right into the blunt nose of death, 
now plainly visible in the rear tele-screen. ‘Catching up fast,’ he 
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thought, with an odd remoteness, as if this was happening to 
someone else, ‘can’t be more than thirty miles—twenty—ten—\ 

“But I can.” Norden’s voice had risen to a roar. “I make ’em, 
and I can break ’em, blow them to Hell!” His mighty, exultant 
yell was lost in the shock as the huge ship leaped as though boosted 
up the tail by a giant foot. 

Kate picked herself up, achingly, from the corner where she had 
slid, and staggered to the aid of her uncle. Hank weaved over to 
help her, nursing a rapidly swelling eye, but she sent him back with 
a gesture and a smile. 

“You stick by Frank, he's got his troubles, too!” 

Hank grinned, ruefully. “After that little lot,” he decided, 
“anything would be a pleasure!” 

Norden was out cold, but Kate sent a quick glance of reassur¬ 
ance to Gale, turned anxiously in his chair. 

“He’s only stunned, he’ll be O.K. in a minute.” 

“He’s tough, all right,” Gale laughed, almost giddy with relief, 
“We all are I reckon. I don’t ever want to be as close as that 
again.” He settled back to his panel, noting as he did so that the 
outside-radiation indicator was now completely in the black. 
“We’re hot!” he chuckled grimly, “in more ways than one!” 

He searched his screens for signs of battle. There were now 
only three flame-lines to be seen. One looked as if it had given up 
and was beating a retreat to the asteroid. “Can’t say that I blame 
them, whoever they are,” Gale commented, turning his attention 
to the other two, which were obviously the Bullet and its deadly 
follower, playing tag with each other for murderous stakes. He 
did some rapid mental arithmetic, then turned to where Fairless 
sat, motionless but tense in his chair. 

“The way I figure it. Lieutenant, we’ve missed a ship some¬ 
where. Any idea what happened to it?” 

“Too blasted busy to count,” came the terse reply. “Still trying 
to shake this damn thing off my tail!” 

Gale dismissed his minor problem instantly, as did the others, 
in immediate concern. They gathered round the two screens, 
fascinated, but powerless to aid. 

“Nothing else for it,” Fairless told them, grimly. “I shall have 
to do it the hard way!” 

In the screen they saw the leading fire-trail swing out straight, 

“It’ll catch you in a straight run!” Kate cried. 

“Not ’till I’m good and ready, it won’t,” he retorted. “We’re 
(matched for speed. But quiet, now. This has to be dead right 
ifirst time, ne second chances.” 

The ‘Pup’ switched to rear viewing, and they watched its screen 
-in tense silencer Gale was as baffled as the rest to conjecture just 
what the young man had in mind. Once again they relived the 
awful experience of having blunt-nosed destruction creep up on 
them. Suddenly the jets cut out under the ‘Pup’s’ fingers. Kate 
.Caught her breath. 
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“Stand by to cut. Hank—when I say—cut!” 

Hank hit the switch which cut out the sensation relays from the 
‘Pup’ to Fairless. At the same moment steel fingers stabbed at the 
panel. The interceptor, scant feet away from the yawning jet- 
tubes of the Bullet, was met by a full-power blast—the screen 
flared into blinding brilliance, then faded out to blackness. 

They swivelled back to the main screen, where the blossom of 
fire had already grown and was dying. Gale was the first to realise 
an awful truth. 

“Fairless,” he snapped. “Pull her out of that, quick—you’re 
heading straight for the asteroid, and that other ship!” 

The relay-ra,dio remained mutely silent. Gale stared. 

“Fairless! pull out, man!—if you can?” 


The inferred question hit them all like an ice-shower. Hank 

threw a frantic glance at the amplifier panel. “All O.K. here-” 

he began to say, then caught himself, choked. 

“Dead!” he groaned. “Blown a fuse—I hope!” 

He went into action with a speed of dexterous fingers that would 
have aroused admiration at any other time. Just then, however, 
no one had any time for comment of any kind. They stood and 
stared, fascinated as the far-off trail of fire showed them the 
Bullet driving down on the dim disc of the asteroid. 

“That damn ship better get out of the way,” Norden muttered, 
as the two trails showed every sign of converging, “else he’ll find 
himself landing in an almighty big hole.” 

“Got it!” Hank gasped, withdrawing his hand from a maze of 
wires and slamming the main switch home. It seemed an age 
before the screen began to glow. In the main screen they saw a 
sudden burst of jet fire, at that distance seeming to mingle with 
the flares of the landing pirate ship. 

“He’s right on top of it!” Gale yelled. “Something’s got to 
go!” 

In the Bullet’s screen there was a flashing glimpse of jagged, 
barren rock, passing in a blur of speed. Fairless alone realised 
just how close he had come to grazing the surface, and sweat 
started on his forehead as he juggled the controls to get the Bullet 
back under his authority. The rest stood, staring in horrified awe 
as the jets from the pirate-ship were suddenly swallowed up in an 
enormous bloom, a flower of fire which opened out in hideous 
splendour until it filled the entire screen. 

“God!” Norden gritted, shielding his eyes, “They must have 
crashed smack into their stock-pile of explosives. The whole damn 
asteroid’s going up!” 

“There isn’t going to be anything left there to investigate,” 
Gale spoke wearily. “Maybe it’s just as well. I’m all in. I don't 
reckon I want any more excitement in a long while. What a way 
to go out!” He looked round at the others, and at the screen 
where Fairless still sat, his shoulders sagging. “I can’t see any 
point in us hanging around any longer than we have to. That last 
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blow-off will have been noticed by someone, and there’ll be a 
flock of asteroid-miners here in double quick time as soon as the 
word gets round. Steve!” 

Norden dragged his eyes away from the screen. 

“Huh?” 

“Check round with that detector of yours, just in case there is 
something, maybe a survivor or two. Try the wave-bands, too. 
It don’t seem likely, but it will help to fill in the time ’till we get 
the Bullet back alongside.” 

An horn- later the squat little craft had been secured in its bay, 
and there was nothing left to do but depart. 

“All done, gone, finished,” Gale sighed. “Let’s get back. We’ll 
have to take it easy, to give our hull time to shed its radio-activity, 
but who wants to go fast, anyway?” 

“From now on,” Hank grinned, “I’m going to follow that little 
notice which says, ‘Walk, not run, to the nearest exit’.” 

“Ah, hooey,” Norden growled. “I’ve heard that talk before. 
You’d all do it again, given half a chance.” 

“Maybe,” Fairless suggested, “we can talk Governor Clarke 
into holding another ball. I should imagine we’ve earned a bit of 
a celebration.” 

“Never thought I’d heat you wanting to be a public hero!” 
Kate stared at him, surprised. 

“Hero! Who said anything about that? What I want is a 
chance to have that dance with you that never came off!” 

Far off in the black, emptiness of space, occluded from Hercules 
by the still-glowing asteroid, a solitary space-ship drifted, dead, 
but not quite lifeless. This was the ship in which the villainous 
Lacey, and his equally vicious partner had made their flight from 
Mars, and in which they had fled, with small compunction for 
their betrayed followers, from the beseiged asteroid. It was also 
Lacey’s coffin. He lay huddled in one corner of the cabin, his 
broken neck an unneeded testimony to the violence of the last 
incredible explosion. In the dim glow of emergency battery- 
lighting Nina Orloff crouched by the dead panel, the echoes of 
Norden’s final call still fresh in her ears. 

Linder her fingers the studs were useless. Through a simple 
mechanical defect, the pile was cold. She beat at the panel, 
unthinkingly, her mind full of cold, vicious, venomous urges. 

“Gale—Norden—and Fairless!” she spat, soundlessly, “I won’t 
forget—I’ll never forget-!” 

THE END. 
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